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ARMY VETERINARIANS’ SuBjyects.—In the pages of the 
REVIEW, number of April, 1911, Dr. J. P. Turner, chairman, 
stated, under the heading of “ Bill Is Now a Law,” that at last 
army veterinarians in the United States Cavalry have made an 
immense step forward in getting nearer the coveted position of 
commissioned officers. 

One month later the news was communicated that at a meet- 
ing of Army Veterinarians Le Nay, Schwartzkopf, Gloss and 
others it had been decided to draft a new bill, which was no doubt 
the natural consequence of the first, strengthen its value and, be- 
sides, would have for result, if voted, the ultimate formation of a 
veterinary corps similar to the one which exists in the principal 
armies all over the world and which, so far, did not exist in the 


e 
American army. 
Drafted with a great deal of care, with most professional 4 


military spirit, by one of those gentlemen, but indorsed unani- 
mously by everyone, the new bill provides for the appointment of 
assistant veterinarians under special requirements, with rank al- 
lowance, and so forth, of second lieutenant, who will be promoted 
after three years as “ veterinarian ” first lieutenant, after fifteen 
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years as captain, and from all the captains one shall be selected 
as chief, as major. This bill was published in the Review, and, 
of course, found also its proper place in the proceedings of the 


- forty-eighth meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation. 

To complete the value of the arguments presented in the 
newly drafted bill, it is wisely stated, as, indeed, it is in the 
Semaine Veterinaire here, that a general reorganization imposes 
itself: “ England has reorganized her military veterinary corps 
and given her a technic chief. Russia and Japan have done the 
same, and even in Germany the military veterinary departments 
have been undergoing reorganization, and France is also revising 
her present army laws.” With the results that now every large 
army has a corps of veterinary officers which varies in number 
of members with the size of the army itself. 

According to the report of the Committee on Army Legisla- 
tion, this corps of veterinarians numbers 143 officers in the Eng- 
lish army, 565 in Germany and 467 in the French. These two 
last figures, however, must be modified. Indeed, in Germany the 
entire veterinary staff, including that of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony 
and Wurtemberg, counts 686 veterinary officers, and when the 
new proposed law now before the French government has passed 
these will count 515 officers. 


* 


Continuing the perusal of the reading of the good work under- 
taken by the Committee on Army Legislation, the hierarchy in 
which the promotion of these various officers takes place, and 
how before reaching the top of the ladder each army officer has 
to gradually pass from a low rank to a higher—from that of as- 
sistant (aide) veterinarian, second lieutenant, to that of first lieu- 
tenant, of captain, of major, of lieutenant-colonel, of colonel, or_ 
principal, and finally of general—all is well presented. 

It resorts from the reading of the consideration of the part 
that treats comparatively of the foreign army veterinary services 
that three countries make a special requirement for the nominat- 
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ed ing of their army veterinarians, and that is that before being ad- 

d, mitted as an army veterinarian special requirements are demanded 

he and special instruction necessary. England takes hers from the 

0- Veterinary Military School of Aldershot, Germany from her y 
Veterinary Military Academy of Berlin, and France selects them i 

he after a special course of instruction at the Military Cavalry 

he School of Saumur. 

es I may be here allowed a few lines on Saumur, and I do this 

ps not because of the subject in consideration, but from the fact that 

le it is open to every future veterinary officer of the world. I hear 

ts that many officers from the American army have been following 

Ig the various courses of studies given at that world-wide-known : 

4G institution and that, indeed, every year numerous officers from : 

er the armies of the United States, Spain, Roumania, Sweden, etc., 
have been counted mixed among the French officers of the school. a 

a- The School of Application of the Veterinary Service is a de- i 

> partment of the School of Cavalry; the fourteen or fifteen hun- 2: ae 

0 dred horses which are there in service form a precious and use- ‘< 

le ful material of instruction for the young veterinarians that began “ie 

y his professional military life there. ¥ 

le The curriculum includes, with equitation and military regula- = 

d tions, lectures of military legislation, external forms of the horse, i 
hygiene, on the various breeds of horses, a course of clinical in- Bee. 
struction. Military pathology and epizootics, horseshoeing, meat 
inspection, ophthalmology, microbiology, metropolitan and colo- 

ia nial topography, etc. The course lasts ten months. 

. The faculty attached to the Veterinary School of Application ™ 

d is composed at present of Veterinary Major G. Jolly. director. ? 

s professor of hygiene, and of four other army veterinarians, all of ; 

. whom are appointed by the Secretary of War. . 

‘ The number of the probationary veterinarians (aides veter- “g 


inaires stagiaires) varies between 25 and 40, according to the de- 
mand. Their pay is a little lower than that of second lieutenant. 
They are submitted to strict military discipline. Their uniform 
is similar to that of the second veterinary lieutenant. To be ad- 
mitted as aides veterinarics stagiaires at Saumur, the candidate 
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graduate of one of the French schools has to submit himself to 
an oral, a written and two practical examinations, besides the pro- 
duction of specific documents about his general civil condition 
and aptitude. The examinations are quite difficult and compli- 
cated, judging by tle programme which is before me, but, of 
course, the questions are put to men who are recent graduates, 
and, therefore, the answers must be comparatively easy to give. 


*. 


‘To complete these remarks on Saumur, I have asked Veterin- 
ary Colonel Jacoulet, the president of the Société Centrale and 
' late chief veterinarian of the French army, and also Colonel Bar- 
rier, his successor, some information on the recruiting and the | 
organization of the veterinary corps in France. 

Here'they are résuméd: Military veterinarians are recruited 
by ‘competition among the young graduates from the French 


veterinary schools. | 

Admitted after their examination and received as probation- 
ary veterinarians. they enter Saumur only after serving one year 
as private in a cavalry regiment, after which they come to the 
School of Cavalry and stay eleven months. They do not live in 
‘the school. 

At the expiration of their time at Saumur, they are obliged 
to give one month more in Paris to be initiated to the work of 
meat inspection. 

After that they are sent in regiments as assistant veterinary 
(aides veterinaires) or sub-lieutenants. 

After two complete years, day for day, they are promoted sec- 
ond veterinarians, assimilated to the rank of lieutenant. 

The rank of first veterinarian, assimilated to the rank of cap- 
tain, is obtained one-third by selection and two-thirds according 
to the seniority, after nine or ten years of duty in the preceding © 
rank. That of major veterinarian is given to half by selection 
and one-half by seniority. It is obtained only after eight or ten 
years of duty as first veterinarian. 

' The principal veterinarian of second class, assimilated to the 
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rank of lieutenant-colonel, is given exclusively by selection of the 
War Ministry and is obtained only after five or six years of vet- 
erinary majorship. 

The principal veterinarian of first class, assimilated to the 
rank of colonel, is given only by selection after two years at least 
in the inferior rank. 

The highest rank in this organization is that of veterinary 
inspector of the entire service, with rank of general. 

Therefore, counting six years to get the rank of aide veter- 
inaire or sub-lieutenant, two more for that of second veterinary 
lieutenant, from nine to ten more for that of first or captain, from 
eight to ten more before getting to be major, from five to six to 
become lieutenant-colonel or first-class veterinarian, it will make 
a total of thirty-two years before one can be candidate for the 


generalship or veterinary inspector. 


* 

I hope this long consideration may be of some interest and 
.that our good friends in the army may find in it the object that 
I had in view, viz., to join my voice to those of the many who 
have already spoken in favor of improvements for the position 
of the army veterinarian in the United States. If from the re- 
marks that I have laid in the above lines something of advantage 
can be gathered, my principal object will be realized. It is cer- 
tain that with the limited number of veterinarians in the Ameri- 
can army the hierarchy of the various ranks may not be as wide 
as the one we have considered. But I may, while making apol- 
ogies for the possible unnecessary details I have gone through, 
ask why not do with West Point what is done in the military 
schools of England, France and Germany? Any way is good to 
elevate the standing of the veterinarian, and perhaps that would.* 


rt of the information contained in the above, I am indebted to the 


* For a great 
Veter- 


kindness of three Veterinary Officers here—Colonel Jacoulet, Colonel Barrier and 
inary-Major Jolly—I am pleased to thank them for their willingness in obtaining for me 
the facts relating to Saumur and the recruiting of the Veterinary Service in the French 


Army. 
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THE TRACHEAL INSUFFLATION OF MELTZER.—If, in a curar- 
ized dog, whose trachea is open, a tube is introduced in the respir- 
atory tract as far as the tracheal bifurcation, and if through this 
tube is made to pass a continuous current of air under a given 
pressure, the heart keeps on beating regularly and the animal 
remains alive during several hours, without, however, making the 
slightest respiratory motion. To succeed all that is necessary is 
that the tube reaches nearly to the tracheal bifurcation and that 
its size should be smaller, half or two-thirds that of the trachea, 
so as to allow the easy return of the insufflated air. 

If, continues Mr. Lenormant, in the Presse Medicale, the ani- 
mal is not curarized, the tracheal insufflation leaves the respira- 
tory movements to continue, but renders them slower (6 to 8 
minutes with a pressume of 12 mm. Hg.) ; with a higher pressure 
(20 to 25 mm. Hg.) apnea takes place and the cardiac beatings 
are slower, but still regular. Therefore, thanks to the continued 
insufflation of air in the trachea, gaseous exchanges in the lungs 
take place as in normal respiration and hematosis is perfect, and 
thus is realized a true artificial respiration, without active or 
passive respiratory movements of the thorax, without change in - 
the size of the lungs. And this artificial respiration is not inter- 
fered with by the free opening of the thorax; both pleura can be 
freely incised, a large portion of the thoracic walls can be resected — 
without collapsus of the lungs, without any trouble occurring; 
the lungs remain immobile, in a state of middle distension, and 


conserve their normal, rosy coloration. 


* 
* * 


These facts were established by two American physiologists, 
Aner and Meltzer, in 1909. From them interesting practical de- 
ductions were made and upon them were stablished new methods 
of narcosis and of artificial respiration. If the air, insufflated in 
the trachea carries anesthetic vapors, such as after passing in a 
bottle of ether, a regular and easy anesthesia will rapidly follow. 

The method was first applied in experimental surgery. 
Meltzer himself, then Elsberg and Neuhof used it with success 
in several hundreds of animals. It is by it that Carrel was enabled 
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to perform his experiments of suture and graftings of the tho- 
racic aorta. Unger and Bettmann in Germany, Giordano, Delo- 
rini and Donati in Italy, also resorted to it for their experiments 
on the heart, the aorta or the cesophagus. All those numerous 
applications have permitted to perfect the technic of the opera- 
tion and to appreciate the value of a method which has constantly 
proved itself harmless and efficacious, gradually to find its way 
in human surgercy, where it was resorted to for the first time 
in 1910 by Drs. Lilienthal and Elsberg, of the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, in New York.* 

Among the principal indications for the application of 
Meltzer’s method is one of mode of administration of anesthetics. 
It is the one which is most looked for. It was first used in ani- 
mals by Meltzer, who pointed out the numerous advantages that 
it offered—quick, deep and regular narcosis, without period of 
primary excitement, and obtained with a relatively small quantity 
of anesthetic. The existence of a continuous current of escape 
prevents the accumulation of anesthetic vapors in the respiratory 
conducts, hence no overdosing and impossibility of serious acci- 
dents of narcosis; hence, also, a rapid waking up, which can be 
readily activated by insufflation of pure air. Indeed, Meltzer has 
never killed his animals of experiments, no matter how great was 
the quantity of ether insufflated, and, more than that, he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing back to life, with insufflation of pure air and 
oxygen, animals etherized by ordinary methods and in a state of 
apparent death since fifteen and twenty minutes. 

The method presents other important advantages, but the one 
spoken of above is the one which would prove of greater use in 
veterinary surgery. 


* 


ALCHOHOLIC ComprREssEs.—Taken from a German publica- 
tion, the Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire, of Brussels, have re- 
corded the conclusions of the observations made by Gehne on the 


* See Annals of Surgery, July, 1910, and December, 1911. 
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use of compresses of alcohol and their effects in veterinary path- 
ology. 

The local effects of those compresses are very well marked, 
characterized as they are by an energetic, active congestion, with 
abundant serous transudation and an increase in the vitality of the 
cells. From those effects numerous indications in veterinary 
medicine are presented in the conclusions: 

1. Alcoholic compresses generally give as good results in 
veterinary as in human medicine. 

2. They have a specific action against phlegmons which, if 
treated at once, are always resorbed, and when the inflammatory 
process is fatally followed by necrosis, alcoholic compresses accel- 
erate the suppurative progress, localize the gangrene and pro- 
mote the secretion of a liquid pus. 

3. With cutaneous necrosis, the alcoholic local treatment 
hastens the formation of an isolating furrow and the sloughing 
of the necrosed part; at the same time it stimulates the cicatriza- 
tion, which is more rapid. 

4. These compresses are very efficacious in diseases of the 
withers, the inflammatory phenomena of the beginning being 
quickly reduced and sometimes radically arrested, and if necrosis 
sets in, the slough and the cicatrization take place more rapidly. 

5. With aseptic inflammation (peritonitis, acute arthritis, 
fractures, tendonitis and tendinous synovitis) the application of 
alcoholic compresses is not altogether particularly indicated, but 
they contribute to the recovery. 

6. Alcohol acts directly upon cold cedemas and promotes 
their resorption. 

7. Compressive alcoholic bandages surely prevent necrotic 
inflammation such as those sometimes observed with injections of 
cocaine-adrenaline. 

8. Infected wounds do not suppurate when dressed with 
alcohol, but if this is absolute alcohol, the repairing work will be 


arrested. 
9. With well-bred and irritable horses, alcohol gives some- 
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times rise to superficial irritation of the skin. Although this 


passes off rapidly, it must be looked for. : 
10. Dressings used in man are not to be applied for animals. : 
11. Alcoholic compresses promote hyperhermia, well rs 
marked, and an abundant lymphatic exudation. ko 
12. Applied on the extremities of rabbit legs, the promoted "4 
exudation under the skin exists with the same intensity in the a 
tissues deeply situated; the therapeutic effect is then not only th 
superficial, but involves the deep ones. 64 
13. The congestion resulting from this treatment is ob- : 


served in the muscles, the periosteum and the marrow of the 
bones of the region surrounded with the compresses. 

14. Although more marked in the cellular tissue, the most 
marked transudation is also observed in the muscles, the tendons, 
and even the fibrous structure of the periosteum. 

15. In the region, swollen because of the treatment, the mi- 
croscopic examination reveals numerous cariocynetical figures, 
manifest evidences of the activity of the cells. 

16. By itself the treatment with alcoholic compresses does 


not disturb the nutrition of tissues. 
‘ 17. The hyperhemia and the cedamatous transudation are 
: two processes absolutely distinct. 
18. The cedema is probably due to the presence of a lymph, 
° which is rapidly renewed; it cannot be considered a passive 
cedema. 
* 
s PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL As- 
SOCIATION, 1911.—This is the title of an enormous volume which 
c came to me a short time since, under the shape of a big bundle, 
f _ postage prepaid, and my surprise was very great when I had re- 
lieved the book of all its enveloping covers, which, made for pro- 
h tection, failed entirely in their duties. The external appearance 
e of the proceedings was not in favor of their contents. How- 


ever, they arrived safe as they were. 
If one can judge of the improvements and progresses that an 
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association makes year by year by the size of the publication of 
its proceedings, there can be no doubt that the A. V. M. A. has 
made great advance, even if the comparison is made only in the 
last four years. In 1908 and 1909 the proceedings covered be- 
tween 400 and 450 pages, in 1910 they required 515, but for re- 
capitulating the work done in IQII it was necessary to gather 
them under no less than over 700 pages—716, to be exact. 

Dr. Richard P. Lyman, as chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee and as editor of the proceedings of the forty-eighth an- 
nual convention, you deserve the thanks of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association for your work, which must, no doubt, 
have been immense, and if some erratas have been committed 
in the binding of the book, unfortunately marring the perfect ar- 
rangement, everyone knows that it is no fault nor neglect of 


yours. 
The pictures of the staff of the association for 1911 open the 


doors of this book, and then the list of contents. Of course, the 
same as usual, the address of welcome, the reports of officers and 
committees, among which special attention ought to be given to 
that of the Committee on Intelligence and Education, with papers 
from Dr. C. H. Stange, of Ames; of L. A. Merilat, of Chicago, 
and Director V. A. Moore, .of Cornell. The reports of the resi- 
dent secretaries seemed to be of lesser importance than those of 
preceding meetings, although 23 States were heard from. The 
reports of the Committee on Diseases, with Dr. B. F. Kaupp as 
chairman, presented valuable and interesting papers from Dr. 
J. R. Mohler on “ Dourine,”’ Dr. W. H. Dalrymple on “ Foot-evil 
in Horses and Mules and Sore Mouth in Dogs,” Dr. A. T. Kin- 
ley on “ Biologic Products Used in Veterinary Medicine,” and 
Dr. C. H. Higgins on “ The Laboratory and the Practitioner.” 
The report of the International Commission for the Study and 
Methods of Control of Bovine Tuberculosis, those of the Com- 
mittees on Publication, on Army Legislation, on Necrology, of 
the Special Committee on Insular Possessions and of the Com- 
mittee on Association of Faculties closed this enormous quantity 
of work done by the various committees. 
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More than halt of the book is occupied with the above mate- 
rial, and now comes the list of the various papers which were 
read before the sections of the meeting. I cannot mention them, 
as the list is too long and will not permit me a review, even gen- 
eral as it might be. 

Accessory subjects complete the entire contents, the surgical 
clinic, the social features, etc. But to appreciate the work done 
one must read the proceedings carefully, study the papers, be- 
come familiar with the discussions, minutely examine the excel- 
lent plates that illustrate the work, and only then will it be pos- 
sible to realize that the American veterinary profession is in its 
full development, in its perfect growth and can occupy the rank 
which it has the right to and has conquered by the energy and the 
work of its members. 


* 
* * 

After this imperfect and incomplete notice of the valuable 

proceedings above considered, I may be allowed two personal re- 
marks. 
One refers to the satisfaction that “ John Smith ” has to see 
that the American Veterinary Medical Association has at last 
taken in consideration part of his requests made years ago—a 
high, uniform standard for matriculation in veterinary schools 
and a uniform degree for all graduates. When John Smith pre- 
sented his humble request it was severely criticised. It was said 
that the association had no right to interfere, suggest or impose. 
And yet to-day, by the resolutions passed at the meeting, the. 
American Veterinary Medical Association has. A little more 
patience and we will get Hoskins’ uniform board of licensing— 
another progress! 

The second remark refers to the cable kindly sent to me by 
Drs. Mayo, Winchester and Leach, committee appointed to “ re- 
turn me greetings and express hope for my presence at the fif- 
tieth anniversary as dean of our profession in America.” This 
very amiable message I read off when I received the proceedings, 
and after some trouble found it at the Central Telegraph Post- 
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office, where it laid and where I obtained it on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, addressed to Paris, France. The place is too big and the 
man too small. He could not be found. I will later give my 
friends a cable address, which will do away with the possibility 
of similar disagreements recurring. 


x 
* * 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
U. S. Livestock SANITARY ASSOCIATION were received and ac- 
knowledged already last month. 

It is to be regretted that financial difficulties obliged the as- 
sociation to condense the report of the work and permitted only 
the publication of the essential subjects. If the revenue of the 
association is limited, provisions ought to be made to increase it, 
as certainly the profession wants to know all the work that is 
done by this excellent organization. 

Quite interesting papers were read at the meeting and valu- 
able information was presented on “ Contagious Abortion in Cat- 
tle,” Dourine,” Glanders,” “Hog Cholera,” “ Rabies.” 
“ Texas Fever ” and “ Tuberculosis.” This last has been the sub- 
ject of important contributions by Mr. A. J. Glover and Drs. 
Robert W. Ellis, Veranus A. Moore, K. F. Meyer, A. D. Melvin 
and N. S. Mayo. 

The following resolutions were voted unanimously at the 
meeting : 

“Resolved, That the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 
again places itself on record in favor of any proper effort which 
will authorize the Bureau of Animal Industry to supervise the 
production of all veterinary biological products. 

“ That the production and distribution of hog cholera serum, 
virulent blood and vaccines be under the direct supervision of the 
proper State authorities. 

“ That we deem it wise to call attention to the serious impor- 
tance of infectious abortion among cattle and horses and advise 
that more instructions on this subject to stock owners to be given 
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in agricultural colleges, farmers’ institutes and the agricultural 
press. 

“That this association places itself on record as discounte- 
nancing the action of any State which shall employ or empower 
anyone to apply the tuberculin test, officially, who is not a thor- 
oughly competent and qualified veterinarian. 

“And that we deplore most sincerely the attitude of the State 
of Illinois regarding the tuberculin test, and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to every member of the State Legislature 
and to the Governor and to any others interested.” 

All of these form a good record for this fifteenth meeting of 
the U. S. Livestock Association. 

* 

SPECIAL, Notrice.—I have just received the following infor- 
mation relating to the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the first veterinary school of the world and to 
the International Congress of Comparative Pathology, to both of 
which American veterinarians have been invited in previous 
chronicle : 

The festivals of the first will be on the 1st and 2d of June, 
1912. 
The congress will hold its meeting between the 17th and 23d 
of October of this year. 


A. L. 


THE ARMY VETERINARY BILL. 


LET YOUR ENMITY TO THIS OPPOSITION RING TRUE AS THE SOUND 
OF THE HAMMER ON THE ANVIL. 


We who are all members of the veterinary profession of the 
United States may be graduates of very different colleges, and 
our views on veterinary methods may be as different as a black, 
wintry night is from a day in May, but we are all of one mind 
and of one opinion in this—in the pride we take in our profes- 
sion. If there is any one sentence to which we give utterance, in 
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which is expressed with so much frequency the unity which this 
gives us, scattered though we are by the tens of thousands all 
over our fair land, it is that happy expression, ‘‘ | am proud I am 
a veterinarian.” We feel, therefore, that we all, because of the 
pride we have in our profession, are certain spontaneously to be 
of one mind in our opposition against those who block its prog- 
ress, or hold it back from its destiny, which is to stand in equality 
with all other professions in the country. We rightly take pride 
in our profession. We are in the right when we fight, with all 
the manly, masterful strength with which we are endowed, 
against the forces which set up opposition to our professional 
advancement, which tend to deaden our hopes, and which keep 
our profession a miserable, unformed, ridiculous dwarf in the 
public eye. There is not a veterinarian in Rhode Island, in Cali- 
fornia, in Minnesota, in Texas, or anywhere else in the stretch 
of the country who does not oppose with a burning, perfect re- 
belliousness such opposition, whose pride, when he is_ fully 
aroused to the meaning of it, would not be stung by it, and who 
would not, provided he is shown the way to do so, instantly unite 
his energies with the energies of all other veterinarians in Amer- 


‘ica to drive such opposition to the interests of our profession to 


the wali. This is the pride which sustains our profession in 
face of the enmity to its progress. 

The great battles for veterinary progress, which concern the 
whole profession, must be fought out and won by the American 
veterinary private practitioners, taken as a whole, because they 
constitute by far the majority of the membership. Consequently, 
we wish to speak now more particularly to them as a private prac- 
tioner to his fellow practitioners on the worst form of opposition 
to our advancement which exists in the United States to-day, and 
we want them to feel that our words are personal, sincere and 
out of the depths of our heart. The editors of the Review are, 
and have always been, private practitioners. There is no practi- 
tioner who knows better than they how difficult it is to take an 
hour from a busy day of practice, or an hour in the evening, when 
weariness is upon a man after a hard day’s toil, and devote it to 
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the assistance of those who are ambitious to improve the pro- 
fession, and to carry on warfare against those very forces 
which oppose our progress. Yet these are the very men who 
must be depended upon to carry forward movements for the good 
of the whole profession as they come along, and win battles 
against the opposers of professional advance. The busiest prac- 
titioners, by scores, hundreds, nay, thousands, are just the men 
who are ready for the thick of the fight; they are ready to take 
up the cudgels and strike at opposition to the profession to which 
they have given their heart and their hand. Undeniably, the 
question of the present moment which is most agitating the minds 
of veterinarians throughout the whole nation, and which has 
mightily stirred up the many thousands of our members in all 
the states, so that all veterinary associations, municipal, state and 
national, are tingling with interest in it, is that of the passage of 
a law by Congress for the relief of veterinarians in the United 
States army. They are our colleagues and brother practitioners, 
whose position for the prolonged agony of forty-nine long years 
has been one which sinks them in humiliation and is a disgrace 
to us for permitting it. Because the profession is comprised so 
largely of private practitioners, the fate of the bill for the allevia- 
tion of this condition, known in the House of Representatives as 
H .R. 16843, and in the Senate as the Penrose Bill, S. 5792, is in 
large measure in their hands. 

Private practitioners of America, what are you going to do 
about it? By the tyranny of the War Department and the neg- 
ligence of Congress your brother practitioners in the army have 
been, as we said in an editorial in the April Review, kept down 
in a position of servility. This should be remedied now and for- 
ever by the passage of the bill. A New York philosopher has re- 
cently said: “ Every good thing has been condemned in its day 
and generation. Every innovation has to fight for its life. Error 
once set in motion continues indefinitely unless blocked by a 
stronger force and old methods of thinking and doing will always 
remain unless someone invents a new and better way and then 
lives and dies for it. And the reaSon men oppose progress is not 
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that they hate progress, but that they love inertia.” The profes- 
sion is fighting with all its might for the change which we know 
should be made and against the stubbornly held but fossilized 
views the War Department has regarding the veterinarian. If 


you are, as you say, proud of your profession, you will exert 


every pennyweight of your energy to secure the passage of this 
most important bill. Because of the approaching general election 
and the possibility of a change of parties members of Congress 
are solicitous of your votes. They must help us if we are to aid 
them. Bind them over to support the Army Veterinary Bill. 
Your enmity to the present state of veterinary affairs in the army 
should ring true as the sound of the hammer on the anvil. 


THE BREEDING QUESTION. 


Probably no question in connection with agriculture bears a 
closer relation to veterinary science than the breeding question; 
therefore no question demands the attention and careful study 
of the veterinarian more than does this vital one in zootechny. 
And if the veterinarian would fill the niche that is open to him in 
the field of agriculture and add his mite in the upbuilding of 
that important science so closely related to his own, he must be 
a careful student and close observer of nature’s laws, and must 
look beyond the surface, where he will find that much which has 
for generations been regarded as fact will be found to be but 
mere conjecture. An illustration is given by Dr. Edw. A. Cahill 
in an article on “Cystic Ovaries and Sterility” in the April 
issue of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, in which the doc- 
tor points out the presence of cystic ovaries as being the real con- 
dition accountable for sterility, which is usually attributed to 
“closure of the womb” by the laity, a condition which they at- 
tempt to overcome by dilation of the os themselves, or call in a 
veterinarian to do it for them, who accepts the cause which they 
have attributed as being responsible for sterility in the subject. 
and proceeds along the safne’ lines to overcome it, not only 
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without the results that would be obtained by directing their at- 
tention to the real cause, ascertained by a careful examination of 
all the reproductive organs, but often doing much harm by the 
operative procedures directed upon those organs not involved. 
The science of breeding is oné that has always been of extreme 
interest to us, and it is, therefore, with great pleasure and satis- 
faction that we note the general interest that is being taken in it 
by the veterinarians of the present day, stimulated by the train- 
ing and encouragement in that direction that is given them as a 
part of their college course in veterinary medicine—a stimulus 
which actuates in the student a desire for a broader knowledge 
of this subject, which he is taught is so important to the agri- 
culturist who makes the production of livestock his specialty, and 
so vital to his own success as a practitioner of veterinary medi- 
cine in the breéding districts. He, therefore, enters the field of 
his activities in a studious mood, eager to apply his scientific 
training to actual conditions, ahd, while broadening his own 
knowledge, becomes an actual benefit and necessity to the live- 
stock owriers in his community. The fact that he is attracting 
the attention of the ‘stockmen by his interest and ability along 
those lines was recently manifested in a short article appearing 
in one of ‘the stock joutnals, commenting favorably upon the 
work performed by veterinarians in the livestock districts and 


“Tegretting that all were not equally competent in that particular 


kind of work. And while the criticism was resented by some, 
because coming from an agricultural paper, we believe that it 
was not unkindly or slightingly meant; and with the knowledge 
that ability in that direction is appreciated by the stock raiser, 
and that the eyes of the stock journals are upon their work, it 
should act rather as a stimulus for all to qualify as competent. 
We, therefore, with the hope of encouraging advancement in 
this line of veterinary knowledge, invite a free exchange of ideas 
on breeding problems through the medium of the AMERICAN 
VETERINARY REyrew and freely offer its pages for that purpose, 
believing that it is an important side to veterinary education that 
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can be broadened in no better or more pleasant a manner than 
by the contribution of short, interesting papers dealing with dif- 
ferent phases of the subject. As a beginning, we can promise 
REVIEw readers a paper in an early issue on “ Artificial Impreg- 
nation” by no less an authority than Prof. L. L. Lewis, M.S., 
D. V. M., veterinarian and bacteriologist to Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, whose work in the production of Bulle- 
tin 96 on “ The Vitality of Reproductive Cells” attests his un- 
usual ability in that direction, his immense fund of information 
on the subject and the great amount of experimental work which 
he has done, with the object of replacing conjecture with positive 
knowledge, with the idea of demonstrating the possibilities of 
artificial insemination in the breeding of animals, especially in 
horse breeding, which is of vital interest because of the promi- 
nent place that that industry occupies in our country. Prof. 
Lewis’ chapters in Bulletin 96, demonstrating by experiments on 
various kinds of animals, the “ Vitality of the Sperm Cells 
Within the Body of the Female,” “ Vitality of the Egg Cell or 
Ovum,” “ Vitality of Semen Under Laboratory Conditions,” 
“ The Effect of Continuous Service on the Number and Vitality 
of Sperm Cells,” “ Size of Reproductive Cells” and “ Effect of 
Various Conditions, as High Temperature, Sunlight, Chemicals, 
etc., on the Vitality of the Semen,” are extremely interesting and 
instructive, and bespeak the quality and character of the paper 
that our readers may anticipate from his pen. 


FORECAST OF A. V. M. A. MEETING AT INDIAN- 
APOLIS. 


Plans for the big five day meeting are fast assuming form, 
and the arrangement of the programme promises the accomplish- 
ment of a vast amount of work during that period of time. Sec- 
tion work seems to have become a permanent feature, and this 
year the programme will be divided into three sections; one on 
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surgery in charge of Prof. W. L. Williams, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
one on sanitary science and police in charge of Dr. Charles H. 
Higgins, Ottawa, Canada, one on general practice in charge of 
Prof. H. D. Gill, of New York City. ‘ Das Deutsche Haus” 
seems to lend itself to the sectional plan, having plenty of meet- 
ing rooms convenient to each other. The idea is to devote the 
forenoons and evenings to association work, leaving the after- 
noons of each day during the week for section work. All phases 
of veterinary science will be represented in the programme en- 
acted, and general practice will be one of the strong features. 


Mr. Geo. L. FLANDERs, First Deputy Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, State of New York, under ex-Commissioner Pearson, 
was appointed Counsel to the Department of Agriculture, April 
2, 1912, by Commissioner Calvin J. Huson, and Mr. Harry B. 
Winters, President of the New York State Plant Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Treasurer of the New York State Agricultural Society 
and director of the Certified Milk Producers’ Association of 
America, was appointed to succeed Mr. Flanders as First Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 


BIOLOGICAL Propuwcts, is the title of a paper read before the 
Canadian Public Health Association at Montreal, in December 
last, by Chas. H. Higgins, D. V. S., F. R. M. S., pathologist to 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture; and published in the 
Public Health Journal, Toronto, Canada. It has been our privi- 
lege to peruse a reprint of this paper, which deals with the evo- 
lution, as it were, of biological therapeutics, methods of their 
preparation, etc., in which the doctor refers to the large variety 
of these preparations, some of which, he states, “have secured an 
enviable reputation in the diagnosis, prevention and treatment of 
disease; many are undergoing the evolutionary period, a few of 
which will eventually be discarded, while others have been wholly 
unable to survive the vicissitudes of either practical or theoretical 
experimentation.”” We believe that this applies to both human 
and veterinary medicine, and shall publish Dr. Higgins’ paper in 
our next number, believing that it will be a material aid to prac- 
titioners, in their efforts to gain a clearer and saner conception of 
the practical application and value of that side of imedicine. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
RECENT METHODS FOR THE DIAGNOSIS OF GLANDERS.* 


By F. B. Haptey, D.V.M., University or Wisconsin, Mapison, Wis. 


This paper has been prepared more for the interest of the 
every-day practitioner than as a strictly scientific contribution. 
It is hoped that the information it presents may help to lessen 
the difficulty of choosing a suitable diagnostic agent from the 
numerous tests which have been devised for the diagnosis of 
glanders in horses. 

With this end in view, a somewhat limited comparative study 
has been undertaken of the recent methods which have been ad- 
vised by various scientists as a means for the determination of 
glanders, together with some notes on the harmonization of these 
different methods. 

By recent methods is meant those which have come into use 
since the science of bacteriology has developed along pathogenic 
lines, and especially since the serium and toxin diagnosis of dis- 
ease has assumed prominence. Each method to which reference 
will be made has been brought forth with the hope that it would 
determine with accuracy whether the horse was glandered or free 
from the infection. All have not fulfilled the hope entertained. 

Three of the methods require the blood serum of the animal 
as a basis for the respective tests. The blood is drawn from the 
jugular vein of the horse by means of a large hypodermic needle 
or a capillary trocar. The instrument should be pointed upward 
when inserted and the blood caught in large-mouth, sterile bottles 
with a capacity of about one ounce. On being allowed to stand 
at room temperature for a few minutes, the blood corpuscles set- 
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tle, leaving the plasma above. Both quickly clot. After a few 
hours the serum gradually separates from the plasma clot, due to 
the formation of fibrin, and is ready for removal to another 
sterile bottle. 

1. The Precipitation Test—The so-called precipitation test 
of Konew is one of the newest methods. We presented a brief 
summary of this reaction at the last annual meeting of this so- 
ciety. According to the discoverer, (1) this test is based upon 
the fact that certain antibodies are formed in the bodies of ani- 
mals infected with glanders bacilli from the time the organism 
first gains entrance to the tissues. He is of the opinion that 
among these antibodies the precipitins are the first to be formed. 
Accordingly, an attempt was made to use them in diagnosis. 

A solution of glanders bacilli dissolved in an 8 per cent. anti- 
formin solution is required for the reaction. The test fluid has 
been given the name “ mallease.””. The method has been advised 
by Mohler (2) as a fairly accurate means of diagnosis. 

It is known that malleination influences the serum in the 


‘same manner as does infection with glanders bacilli, but the re- 


action to such a test as the one in question is not so marked and 
lasts a shorter time. This test is, therefore, interfered with for a 
time, if the animal has recently been injected with mallein. 

Our study of this agent was accordingly first directed toward 
the determination of the time necessary to elapse after the injec- 
tion of a horse with mallein before the reaction was reliable. For 
this purpose a number of horses apparently free from glanders 
were given the usual mallein test. Pre- and post-injection tem- 
peratures were recorded. None of the animals showed a rise of 
temperature after the injection and, therefore, all were assumed 
to be free from the disease. Blood was drawn from the horses at 
frequent intervals thereafter, and the sera thus obtained were 
given the precipitation test. On account of the unsatisfactory re- 
sults which were later experienced with the mallease, our experi- 
ments along this line were of little value. 

The results of the test when applied to suspected cases of 
glanders may be seen in the accompanying table. Positive reac- 
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tions were obtained with serum from many of the horses upon 
which it was tried. At first we were inclined to believe that the 
method of preparing the agent was defective or possibly the cul- 
ture from which it was made was attenuated and thus influenced 
the test. Upon using at least four different preparations of the 
mallease, manufactured from two different strains of the organ- 
ism, we were unable to get satisfactory results. 

Our experiments have been limited in number, so we are not 
in a position to draw definite conclusions. However, if the reac- 
tion is so delicate as appears, it seems entirely too sensitive for 
ordinary clinical use. 

The only inference we can draw from our work with mallease 
in conjunction with our other tests on glandered, suspected and 
healthy horses is that it is unreliable. In fact, we attempted to 
base a diagnosis upon this test alone, and pronounced certain 
horses free from the infection on the strength of a negative re- 
action. Later other tests were used on the same animals and posi- 
tive reactions of an undoubted nature were obtained, necessitating 
a change of diagnosis, as well as placing us in a compromising 
position. 

2. The Agglutination Test or Gruber-Widal Reaction.—This 
test is also based upon the formation of certain specific antibodies 
which are present in the blood in the early stages of certain in- 
fectious diseases. These antibodies are known as agglutinins. 
Their formation is stimulated in the case of glanders by the 
bacilli which cause the disease. The particular part which these 
substances play in the organism is not fully known. 

The phenomenon of agglutination can be demonstrated in a 
test tube or microscopically. It consists of a clumping of sus- 
pended bacilli specific for the infection. It is especially applicable 
ein glanders, as many cases in the first stages of development, im- 
possible to be determined by the usual tests, are readily diag- 
nosed. 

The test fluid necessary for the experiment is made of a sus- 
pension of a known agglutinating strain of the glanders bacilli 
killed by heating to 60 C. for two hours. To insure safety, as 
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well as to preserve the fluid, it has been found advisable to add 
2 per cent. carbolic acid. Moore, Taylor and Giltner (3) and 
several others have published valuable literature on this subject. 

Normal blood serum possesses this agglutinating power in low 
dilutions. In certain cases the reaction is even noted in dilu- 
tions of 1/800 or higher. Usually, however, such serum is inac- 
tive in dilutions higher than 1/500. This property is greatly in- 
creased in an infected animal. 

A series of dilutions in the proportions of 1/200, 1/500, 
1/800, 1/1,000 and 1/1,200 were prepared in our tests. The 
test tubes containing the mixture of blood serum from the sus- 
pect and the glanders suspension were incubated at 37° C. for 
twenty-four to thirty hours. At the end of this time the reaction, 
if present, was well marked. 

By the term reaction is understood a gradual clearing of the 
previously clouded fluid, due to an agglutination of the suspended 
bacilli and their consequent settling to the bottom of the test tube. 
In the lower dilutions the clearing is absolute, and the sediment 
completely covers the bottom of the test tube, under certain con- 
ditions being so heavy as to roll up at the sides. In the higher 
dilutions the clearing may be only partial to be positive. All con- 
trol tubes should remain uniformly turbid. 

The accompanying table gives a very good illustration of the 
results of the test upon the horses in question. The greater num- 
ber gave the reaction in the 1/200 dilution, some in the 1/500 
dilution, and two in the 1/800 dilution. Variations in the agglu- 
tinating power of the blood may occur within narrow limits in 
the healthy horse. If variations are marked the animal should be 
considered suspicious. All horses which gave a reaction in the 
1/1,000 dilution proved to be glandered by other tests. Conse- 
quently such animals should be considered diseased and imme- 
diately quarantined or destroyed. 

Case No. 2, although in the last stage of glanders, did not 
give the reaction in the 1/1,200 dilution. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that serum drawn at this stage of the disease 
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loses its power of agglutination, due to the decrease in the activity 
of the agglutinins. 

Case No. 12 gave no reaction to the agglutination test, but 
did to the two mallein tests. The mare was kept under obser- 
vation until taken to a neighboring town, up to which time no 
clinical symptoms were shown. 

Case No. 15 will be noticed to have given a decided, positive 
reaction with this method, although the temperature chart ob- 
tained from the injection with mallein was unsatisfactory, on ac- 
count of the impossibility of making either a positive or negative 
interpretation, due to the rather high pre-injection temperature. 
This animal would have been considered suspicious under the 
first mallein test, but the agglutination test clinched the diagnosis. 
This was further verified by the appearance, shortly afterward, of 
clinical symptoms in the form of enlarged submaxillary lymph 
glands. Some six weeks later the swelling had nearly disap- 
peared and the mare seemed to be enjoying good health. The 
second agglutination and mallein tests were both positive. Un- 
doubted clinical symptoms appeared within a few weeks. Post- 
mortem examination revealed well-marked pulmonary lesions. 

For ordinary clinical use we have found this method of diag- 
nosis very desirable, and thus sustain the experience of other 
veterinarians. The results are particularly reliable in cases of 
recent infection; chronic cases may occasionally give an agglu- 
tination value lower than that of a healthy horse. 
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Tur Shawano County ( Wis.) Journal, of April 4, announces 
the choice of Veterinarian B. Royer, as Mayor. We are sure the 
veterinarians of his city and state extend to him their hearty 


congratulations, as does the REVIEW. 
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HOW WILL THE ERADICATION OF THE CATTLE TICK 
BENEFIT THE PRACTICING VETERINARIAN ? 


By A. C. Srever, VETERINARY INspector, U. S. BureEAu oF ANIMAL Inpustry, 


(Continued from April Issue.) 


Immunity—Through the experiments of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 1892 and 1893, it was suggested 
that the production of a mild non-fatal attack of Texas fever in 
cattle afforded a very considerable protection against the disease. 

The methods advanced for producing such a mild, non-fatal 
attack were: 

First—The artificial inoculation, intravenously or subcu- 
taneously, of defibrinated blood into a now immune cow. 

Second—The less certain way consists of the exposure of 
non-immune animals to ticks by confining them in inclosed pas- 
tures after scattering ripe-egg-laying ticks over the grass. 

From 1895 to 1897 additional experiments were conducted 
by the bureau with the object of further demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of immunizing cattle against Texas fever by the use of 
blood obtained from southern cattle. While the results obtained 
seemed to be satisfactory, still, from actual field experience and 
through information obtained from various scientific men en- 
gaged in the work of tick eradication, it seems to me that the 
term immunity in connection with this disease is really a mis- 
nomer, because cattle can pass through either the acute or chronic 
form, be freed of ticks, placed on free premises, and should their 
systems become devitalized through any predisposing cause, such 
as exposure, etc., probably they will contract the disease several 
years after they have attained this stage of so-called immunity. 

Microbiology.—The piroplasma bigeminum passes through a 
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series of forms in the blocd. Theobald Smith found in the red 
globule, and attached to its margin, a pale round body, 0.5 mi- 
crons in diameter, and staining freely in alkaline methylene blue, 
in other basic analine dyes and in hemotoxylin, but not in acid-col- 
oring fluids. These were found in acute cases, often in company 
with the pear-shaped bodies, and usually in the absence of the 
piriform bodies in chronic cases. The red cells containing these 
rounded organisms were not cremated or distorted, though 50 
per cent. of them might contain the parasite. He looked on 
these as the earlier stage of the organism, which later developed 
into the piriform body, by segmentation of its substance. The 
piriform bodies were usually found in pairs, connected at their 
pointed ends by a filament and extending across nearly the whole 
breadth of the red globule. 

Incubation.—Outbreaks occurring in the North, in herds 
into which southern infected cattle have been brought, were at 
first held to indicate an incubation of 30 or 40 days (or even 
sometimes 65 days), but this is now explained for the time re- 
quired for the laying and hatching of the eggs of the mature 
ticks and the evolution of infecting young larve or seed ticks. 
The actual incubation as shown by the subcutaneous or intra- 
venous injection of the blood of an infected ox extends from 3 to 
10 days. 

Symptoms (Acute Type).—The first symptom is a rise of 
temperature, and this may last two or three days before other 
morbid phenomena are noticed. It may rise to 104 F. in the first 
day and later to 107 or 108 degrees F. The more acute the case 
and the hotter the weather the greater the rise. The tempera- 
ture often rises from 2 to 4 days, and then suddenly drops, with 
the occurrence of collapse and imminent death. After two or 
three days the respiration becomes accelerated to 60 to 100 per 
minute and the pulse to 90 to 100 or more. There is complete 
loss of appetite and rumination after the development of these 
symptoms, the mouth is hot, and it may be dry, the muzzle dry, 
the head pendant, the eyes dull or semi-closed and congested 
(usually icteric), the bowels confined, to be relaxed again as the 
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fever subsides. A disposition to stand or lie down in water is 
frequently noted. Nervous symptoms are usually present. The 
extreme dulness, languor and apathy, the drooping head and 
ears, the unsteadiness of support, the animal staggering or prop- 
ping himself up by spreading all four limbs and the tendency to 
assume a recumbent position are marked phenomena in our do- 
mesticated cattle. 

The paresis may absolutely incapacitate the animal from get- 
ting up. In our wilder-range cattle it may show itself in active 
delirium, the animal lying dull and apathetic; on being ap- 
proached, may raise his head, open his eyes and glare threaten- 
ingly at the intruder. Sometimes, when trembling violently and 
swaying, ready to fall, he will marshal all his remaining energy 
to plunge at a man. Some have become blind and uncon- 
sciously walked against obstacles ; others have been noticed to run 
in wide circles. _ 

The milk secretion is suppressed and abortion is common in 
the pregnant cow. 

The condition of the urine has, however, always drawn espe- 
cial attention, and the names red-water and hemoglobinuria have 
accordingly been applied to the disease. Shortly after the rise of 
temperature the urine becomes turbid and this gradually increases 
to a more or iess deep red. It assumes its darkest hue when the 
destruction of red globules is most ‘active and during convales- 
cence it disappears. The coloration is not due to red globules. 
but to the hemoglobin which has escaped from the disintegrating 
globules and been eliminated by the kidneys. It is always asso- 
ciated with albumen, and in the advanced stages and during con- 
valescence, when the elimination of hemoglobin has ceased, that 
of albumen continues for several weeks. 

The bowels are at first constipated and the feces passed is 
small, hard balls. Later they may receive a reddish-brown ot 
chocolate color, and a covering of mucus and fine blood clots. 
Diarrhoea supervenes in some cases. 

Course and Duration.—Acute cases, above all, if traveled or 
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excited, may terminate in death in from 24 to 48 hours. More 
commonly death will take place in from 4 to 7 days. Some pa- 
tients survice longer, but owing to the extraordinary loss of blood 
globules and the lesions of important solid tissues they are unable 
to rally, become steadily weaker and perish in from 3 weeks to 
3 months, Such animals are pale and bloodless, weak in their 
limbs, careless of food and increasingly emaciated. The pulse 
is weak and irritable and the eyes sunken. 

In cases of recovery there remains for a month or more an 
unnatural pallor, with marked loss of condition and weakness, 
which are only gradually overcome. Convalescent animals are 
liable to die of indigestion when overfed. 

Mortality averages not less than go per cent. in susceptible 
mature animals from a healthy district in the hot season. Later, 
from October onward, the tendency is toward a milder type of 
the disease and a greater ratio of recoveries. 

Mild Type.—This is seen mainly in cattle indigenous to the 
Texas-fever district in suckling calves. It can be produced at 
will by placing a limited number of ticks (5 to 20) on the skin 
of susceptible cattle, especially in the cool season. Again, it 
occurs as a relapse in cattle that have survived an attack earlier 
in the season. 

In mild cases the temperature does not arise above 105 de- 
grees F. There is loss of appetite, dullness, languor, costive- 
ness, scanty urine (albuminous, but not hemoglobinuria), pallor 
of the mucosa and marked loss of condition. Examination of 
the blood shows the presence of the parasite in the red globules, 
but usually in the coccus or round form only. 

Pathological Changes.—Upon cutting into the hide and skin- 
ning the carcass, marked lack of blood in the bloodvessels and 
underlying tissues is observed. Occasionally there may be no- 
ticed a jaundiced discoloration of these tissues. The fatty tis- 
sues are also yellowish and are soft and oily. 

Probably the most marked pathologic alterations in the dis- 
ease are found in the liver. This organ is very much enlarged 
and has a yellowish, mahogany-brown color, due to the bile it 
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contains. The gall bladder is usually distended with bile, and 
petechial spots are often noticed on its membranes. 

The bile is very thick, has the appearance of ‘‘ chewed grass,” 
and contains numerous firm, irregular flakes. The spleen is 
greatly enlarged, sometimes reaching four times its normal di- 
mensions, and very dark in color. 

The kidneys are usually very dark in color and congested, 
and, on cross-section, the normal markings are indistinguishable. 

The bladder usually contains a varying quantity of urine, 
which may or may not be blood-stained. 

No characteristic lesions are found in the stomach and intes- 
tines. The intestines usually contain considerable bile and there 
is more or less cedema of their walls. 

The pericardium, also the endocardium, usually contains pin- 
point hemorrhages. 

Differential Diagnosis.—There are two diseases which may 
be confounded with Texas fever, viz., anthrax and blackleg. Al- 
though these diseases are frequently mistaken one for the other, 
there are numerous differences between them, which, if carefully 
considered and taken together, are usually sufficient to establish 
a diagnosis. 

The following are the main features of Texas fever not found 
in anthrax: Presence of ticks. Young suckling calves, as a rule, 
are not affected. The mucous membranes become extremely pale 
and jaundiced, while in the anthrax they are congested, with 
the bloodvessels standing out prominently. The blood is thin, 
pale and watery, while in anthrax it is tarry, black and incoagul- 
able. The bile is semi-solid and contains numerous jhard flakes, 
while in anthrax it is fluid. The liver in Texas fever is enlarged, 
yellowish and mottled, while in anthrax the liver, though en- 
larged, is very dark and congested. 

The majority of victims of blackleg are between 6 months 
and 2 years of age. In blackleg there are present superficial 
crackling swellings, which, on being opened, are found to contain 
gas bubbles, with the peculiar odor characteristic of the disease. 
There is also an absence of blood-stained urine. On post-mortem 
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examination of blackleg the liver, spleen and kidneys are ap- 
parently unaffected. 

Treatment (Prophylactic).—Free your cattle of ticks by 
either spraying, dipping or mopping with a parasiticide, prefer- 
ably the arsenical preparations; place the cattle in a pasture thai 
has been vacant for at least one year prior to the transfer. 

Medical treatment is usually unsatisfactory, although in 
chronic cases beneficial results have followed. Purgatives, fol- 
lowed by febrifuges in broken doses. Stimulants and tonics are 
recommended. (Good nursing is essential; the animal should be 
given a nutritious laxative diet, with plenty of clean and cool 
drinking water, and allowed to rest in a cool, quiet place. 

S. Dodd finds the treatment with Trypan blue a very efficient 
remedy. He states the most favorable results are obtained when 
it is injected at an early stage of the disease. 

I believe the State experiment station last year conducted 
some experiments with Trypan blue, but the experiments were 
not fully tried out; therefore, I am unable to give data regarding 
results. However, in view of the fact that it is not a specific, 
does not render the animal immune; also, the treatment is very 
complicated; it does not seem probable that it will gain much of 
a foothold with the practicing veterinarian. 
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Note—The theory has been advanced that certain breeds of cattle, especially those 
known as the Brahma or sacred cattle of India, are immune to tick infestation. When 
this important point was announced it attracted world-wide attention, and it was at 
once taken advantage of in the infected area of the United States for a thorough trial. 
The first herd of this breed of cattle was imported and introduced into the State of 
Texas. They were allowed the use of the range and the bulls were crossed with the 
native stock of that country. It was soon noticed that the American fever tick did not 
infest these animals to such a great extent as they did native cattle, and the owner 
became greatly enthused and observed that even his cross breeds as low as the quarter 
and sixteenth cross failed to carry as many ticks. ¥ 

The idea was then announced that these cattle were immune to tick infestation and 
people generally throughout the tick infested area became interested. 

This announcement was of such importance that the United States Government put 
men into the field to investigate and ascertain the facts. It was found that this particular 


breed of cattle was not especially adapted for general use in this country for either beef i c 
or dairy animals. They develop slowly, the flesh is hard and tough, and they hardly 
produce more milk than is necessary for the calf. - 
The question of ticks received close attention. It was found that ticks did infest 
these animals, but probably not to as great an extent as they did native cattle. The skin ; 
of these animals is exceedingly tough, secreting an abundance of sebum which produces ig 
an oily and odoriferous condition, which was thought to be offensive to ticks. The hair et: 


being Short and the skin tough did interfere with tick infestation to a certain extent. 
A series of experiments proved that these cattle at any cross were subject to tick in- 
festation and fever. The cattle and the immunity to ticks has not been well taken in 


this country. 
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ARSENICAL POISONING FROM SMELTER SMOKE IN 
THE DEER LODGE VALLEY, MONTANA. 


By D. E. Satmon, D.V.M., Montevipeo, Urucuay, S. A. 


VI. 


THe NASAL ULCERS OF THE HorsEs. 


The horses of the Deer Lodge Valley suffered from a peculiar 
form of nasal ulceration, locally called “ sore noses.” In the fall 
and early winter, one-half to two-thirds of the horses on some 
of the ranches might be found affected, and, in extreme cases, 
100 per cent. presented such lesions more or less developed. 
The ulcers were usually situated in the floor of the nostril near 
to the septum, at or near the external orifice, and might be one 
and one-half or even two inches in diameter. Their surface was, 
in most cases, covered with thick, hard, dark-colored crusts, 
under which was more or less necrotic material, then the vascular 
floor of the ulcer, and beneath this a compact, fibrous layer, diff- 
cult to cut. The ulceration was accompanied by considerable 
loss of tissue, so that when the healing occurred and the scar 
tissue contracted, the wing of the nostril was drawn towards the 
septum, partly, and sometimes almost completely, occluding the 
nostril. This sequel of the ulceration greatly damaged the ap- 
pearance of the horses, and, in some cases, decidedly interfered 
with respiration, especially when at work. In rare cases there 
was ulceration of the septum, with complete perforation. 

The farmers contended that this ulceration was due to the 
local action of the arsenic, which entered the nostril with the dust 
from the grass on which the animals were feeding, and, being 
dissolved by the secretion of the nostrils, exerted its destructive 
influence on the tissues over which this secretion flowed. The 
smelter company, on the contrary, held that it was not the result 
of arsenical action, and their experts broached the theory that it 
was due to microbic infection, stating as the basis for this con- 
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clusion that the lesion began as a nodule deep in the tissues, and 
that microscopic examination of sections revealed a proliferation 
of the tissue elements. 

The writer had an opportunity of examining these lesions in 
their early stages, and observed at the beginning an appearance 
as of a superficial abrasion, from one-fourth to one-third of an 
inch in diameter, which rapidly extended laterally and became 
deeper by destruction of the tissues until the typical lesion was 
developed. There was no abscess formation and very little sup- 
puration in the lesions which he observed. However, even in 
the absence of microbic infection, it would not be surprising if 
some of the lesions commenced as a nodule beneath the epi- 
thelium; for an irritating liquid penetrating a hair follicle, a 
glandular opening or a small punctured wound would cause a 
local inflammation and a nodular swelling, and, possibly, a small 
abscess. Subcutaneous injections of arsenical liquids in horses 
often produce abscesses, even when the most rigid aseptic technic 
is followed. Therefore, in the opinion of the writer, the begin- 
ning of such a lesion as a sub-epidermal nodule is no more indi- 
cation that it is caused by infection with a microbe than that it 
is caused by the penetration of a highly irritating liquid. Neither 
is the fact of the proliferation of tissue-cells of any value in the 
diagnosis between these two etiological factors. That there was 
proliferation was evident from the fibrous floor of the ulcer, even 
without microscopical examination, but bacterial irritants are, 
certainly, not the only ones which stimulate tissue proliferation. 
In order to understand the causation and development of these 
ulcers, it is necessary to make a more sefious and exhaustive 
investigation of them from various points of view. 

- Historical Notes.—The first “ sore noses ” in the Deer Lodge 
Valley of which any account could be obtained, were observed 

' in January, 1904, shortly after the operation of the smelter was 
commenced with the high stack. From that time up to and in- 
cluding 1906, they were observed each year in a large proportion 
of the horses at pasture. It was alleged by the farmers that, 
practically, the ulcerations were only seen when the horses were 
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at pasture. In very rare cases an ulcer had been known to de- 
velop when the horse was feeding upon hay; but in the great 
majority of cases, if the horses were taken from the pastures and 
fed upon hay, the sores rapidly healed. 

In February, 1906, a great many horses were seen with large 
ulcers, but on the writer’s return, late in June, no active ulcera- 
tions were to be found, though most of the horses presented cica- 
trices or partly occluded nostrils. It was not until late in August 
that the first ulcer was seen, and it was a month after that before 
they became common. That is, with the feeding of hay, the re- 
moval of the dust from the grass by the snows and rains of 
winter and spring, the changing of the air-currents so that the 
smoke was carried away from the valley, and the appearance of 
the young grass, which was either free from arsenic or carried 
but a small quantity, the ulcers healed and disappeared, and were 
not seen again until the smoke had returned to the valley a suff- 
cient time to once more deposit a considerable quantity of the 
poison. 

Referring to the notes made on the ground, there is found the 
following reference to smoke conditions: 

“July 28. Observed the smoke going down the valley during 
the whole afternoon. While it has been seen on rare occasions 
since the last week in June drifting in that direction, it has not 
before been observed to cover the lower part of the valley as 
to-day.” 

After this date, the tendency of the smoke was more and 
more to vere around and pass over the valley, sometimes, espe- 
ially at first, but an hour or two during the day, but later it would 
remain several hours atatime. 

With the exception of one ulcer seen in August, and which 
it was alleged developed while the animal was feeding on hay, 
the first ulcers were noted under date of September 26. 

One animal, a buggy horse, had a large sore in the left nos- 
tril; it was not sharply circumscribed, occupied the whole floor 
of the nostril and was covered with a nearly dry crust. There 
was no discharge and the slight appearance of moisture around 
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the edges seemed to be due to the natural secretion of the mucous 
membrane. This animal had been on pasture but eight or nine 
days, and the ulcer had developed during this short period. 

Another horse, examined on the same day, had an ulcer 
covering nearly the whole surface of the floor of the nostril. 
The lesion was of the same character as in the former case, with- 
out any sharply defined border, but shading gradually into the 
normal, surrounding tissue. These animals were pasturing about 
two miles from the smelter. 

_ Examining the horses on a ranch four miles from the smelter, 
on October 5 the following notes were made: 

“One colt has a simple erosion of the mucous membrane. 
A second and third have excoriations and cracks extending from 
the lower border of the nostril downwards in one animal and in- 
wards in the other. These cracks are located where the parts are 
moistened by the nasal secretion. One of these animals had 
scars of ulcers which it contracted in 1905. In one nostril was 
a crust, having the appearance of black mud, which was dry, 
hard and firmly attached to the hair and skin. When removed, 
there was found to be a loss of epithelium and a granulating 
surface underneath.”’ 

There was practically no discharge from these ulcers. When 
the crusts were removed, the surface was seen to be simply 
moistened with a very thin layer of pus. 

From this time until January, nasal ulcers were very common. 

In order to obtain some further light on the etiology of these 
ulcers, certain experiments were made, of which a brief account 
will be given. 

Experiments to determine if the ulcers could be reproduced 
by inoculation.—The material for inoculation was obtained by 
scraping the surface of a fresh ulcer, that is, one which had de- 
veloped within a few days. The scrapings were made into an 
emulsion or suspension with distilled water and inoculations were 
made as follows: 

October 3, 1906. Horse No. 1 inoculated in left nostril by 
the hypodermic injection of 1 c.c. of suspension; also, inoculated 
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in right nostril by rubbing the suspension into superficial scarifi- 
cations. 

On the same day, inoculated horse No. 2 by hypodermic in- 
jection of I c.c. of suspension in the left nostril, and by rubbing 
the suspension into superficial scarifications in the right nostril. 

In all cases the point selected for inoculation was that at 
which the natural ulcers were most frequently located. 

The inoculation by means of scarifications produced no effect 
in either horse. In two days the scarifications were healed and 
no lesions developed subsequently. 

The hypodermic injection of the suspension caused a small, 
tense swelling in both horses at the point of inoculation, ending 
in the formation of a small abscess and the escape of a few drops 
of pus, in No. 2 on October 9 and in No. 1 on October 12. Both 
were entirely healed by October 15, without any indication of 
ulceration. 

From these experiments, it was concluded that there was no 
virus on the surface or in the floor of these ulcers which, when 
inoculated, would cause the development of similar lesions in 
other animals. 

Experiment to determine if the ulcers healed readily when 
the horses were removed from the pasturcs and stabled.—As it 
was alleged by the farmers that the ulcers would begin to heal 
as soon as the horses were removed from the pastures and fed 
on good hay, it was deemed advisable to test the assertion by 
actual experiment. Accordingly, a horse in which very large 
and acute ulcers had just developed in both nostrils was taken 
from the Lappin ranch, 1.5 miles east of the smelter, October 2, 
and placed in a stable on the Para ranch, 4 miles north of the 
smelter, where it could be observed daily. It was fed on hay 
which was raised outside of the smoke zone. At the time the 
experiment was begun, there was no discharge from the ulcers, 
but they were very sensitive, and where the crusts were removed 
the ulcerated surface was seen to be covered with a very thin, 
whitish layer of pus. Six days later (October 8), the ulcers 
showed marked improvement. The crusts were beginning to 
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separate from the tissues beneath, the floor of the ulcer was 
granulating, and there was an increased secretion of pus. While 
the ulcers of this stabled horse were healing, fresh ulcers were 
developing in the nostrils of the horses on Para’s pastures. One 
of these animals examined on this date, in addition to small 
sores within the nostrils, had the skin of the entire nose for three 
inches above the nostrils inflamed, thickened, covered with crusts 
and deeply fissured. A similar condition extended under the 
lower jaw for about the same distance. October 12, the ulcers 
of the experimental horse were rapidly healing and were already 
reduced to half the size which they were when the horse was 
put in the stable. October 28 the ulcers were entirely healed. 

This experiment, which was confirmed by other observations, 
is quoted to show how readily these ulcers healed when the horses 
were removed from the influence of the smoke deposits. And 
the experiment is made the more conclusive by the fact that 
during all of the time that these ulcers were healing, those in 
the nostrils of the horses which were left on pasture, both on 
the Lappin and Para ranches, continued to develop, becoming 
larger and deeper with no signs of healing. 

Experiment to indicate if the ulcers were transmitted by 
cohabitation.—W hen the horse from the Lappin ranch was placed 
in Para’s stable, there was put with it a yearling colt, and both 
animals were free, eating from the same hay rack and feed box 
during the whole period that the ulcers continued. The colt was 
under observation until December 5, but did not at any time 
present any symptoms of nasal ulceration. 

With these experiments indicating that the ulcerative lesions 
were neither contagious by cohabitation, nor inoculable by super- 
ficial scarifications or hypodermic injections, and proving that 
healing occurred as soon as the animals were removed from the 
smoke influence, a number of questions naturally suggest them- 
selves as worthy of consideration in order to establish con- 
clusively that the ulcers were the result of local arsenical action 
at the point where these lesions developed. These questions will 
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now be examined ini the light of such further evidence as is avail- 
able. 

1. Have similar lesions been observed in the neighborhood 
of other smelters —Harkins and Swain(1) observed similar 
nasal ulcers in the vicinity of the Salt Lake smelters, and as they 
had examined many of these lesions in the Deer Lodge Valley, 
there can be no question of their competency to decide as to the 
similarity of the process. They further state, without giving 
their authority, that these ulcers have been reported from the 
district about the Great Falls smelter, and, also, from the smelt- 
ing region in Cornwall. The writer has not been able to make 
any personal investigations in regard to this question. 

2. Does the dust deposited from the smoke of the Washoe 
smelter produce irritation of the skin and mucous membranes 
when applied thereto? Here, again, the observations of Harkins 
and Swain must be referred to.(2) They say: 

“Of the persons who worked on the smelter stacks in deter- 
mining the arsenic content of the smoke, two became affected 
with an arsenical rash on the face, while the nostrils of the third 
were almost closed by a swelling caused by the irritant action of 
the flue dust.” 

They say with reference to thresher dust: 

“Complaints are often made by men working on_ these 
machines that the thresher dust from grain in the smoke zone 
irritates the skin and the mucous membranes of the eyes and nasal 
passages.”’ (3) 

The writer frequently heard similar complaints from men 
engaged in threshing, and in some cases, it was said, sores would 
form on the parts of the body where the perspiration was abun- 
dant. It was difficult for this reason to get men to do the thresh- 
ing on ranches where there was a heavy deposit of dust. 

3. What are the conditions under which the nasal ulcers of 
the horses are produced?—-Examining the horses at pasture at 
the time the ulcers were beginning and afterwards, it was ob- 
served that, generally, the interior of the uostril was covered 
with a thin layer of grayish-black material, which sometimes was 
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only barely visible, but at other times was so thick as completely 
to hide the mucous membrane. This coating was evidently the 
dust which the animal stirred up as it was biting the grass, and 
which was carried into the nostril with the inspired air and there 
deposited. The animals were able partly to expel this dust by 
snorting, and the increased secretions of the mucous membrane, 
excited by the dust, washed some of it away; but as eating the 
grass was resumed immediately, a new deposit at once took the 
place of the former. It is plain that the tepid, aqueous and 
alkaline liquid distilled from the mucous membrane must have 
dissolved a part of the soluble constituents of the dust, and that 
these constituents would be most concentrated in this liquid when 
it reached the lower limit of this membrane. If the dust con- 
tained arsenic in soluble form, and we know from the analyses 
of Swain and Harkins and of Haywood that it did contain such 
arsenic, then we may conclude that the mucous membrane and 
skin in the floor of the nostril, at the orifice, was constantly 
moistened with a liquid which held arsenic in solution. And, 
further, that an arsenical dust was constantly being deposited, 
forming with the liquid just mentioned an arsenical paste which 
was applied during the whole time that the animal was grazing. 

Evidently we have here favorable conditions for the forma- 
tion of an ulcer; and whether a prick or abrasion was necessary 
to start the process, or whether the penetration of this irritating 
liquid into a gland or follicle, or the mere maceration of the 
epidermis was sufficient, matters not from the present point of 
view. What was observed was, that after the smoke had been 
over the pastures for a few days, depositing a fresh supply of 
arsenic, and while this was in the most soluble form, the ulcers 
began to develop. 
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THE RELATION OF THE LABORATORIAN TO THE 
PRACTITIONER. 


By Leroy F. THompson, D.V.S., Fort Wortu, Tex. 


It is my aim to present to you for your consideration the 
many points in common that exist between the laboratorian and 
practitioner in as brief and concise a manner as possible and yet 
incorporate the essential features which tend to unite one to the 
other. It is my opinion that the laboratorian is not receiving 
at the present time due credit for his assistance in the relief of 
suffering and cure of disease, due partly to the lack of knowledge 
in regard to laboratory methods as carried on by him in the 
interest of science, humanity, and the animal world. 

Without his tireless efforts being exerted in behalf of the 
practitioner, no doubt he, the practitioner, would be languishing 
in ignorance as in times past, as shown by the history of the 
advancement of science and medicine. 

Perhaps a more definite understanding can be reached as to 
his importance in the world of medical science, when the state- 
ment is repeated from the mouths of several of our most eminent 
authorities, to the effect that there have been more discoveries 
made within the past thirty years in one field of labor in med- 
icine, namely, that of bacteriology, than had been made previous 
to that time in over 3,000 years, and who give practically all of 
the credit to the laboratory men as a crown for their success 
after having given years of tireless energy, vigilance, patience 
and devotion to that branch of science. True that some credit 
is due the practitioner for his having introduced it to the world 
at large and for ascertaining just how valuable the agent or 
method is that is being offered for consideration at the hands of 
the world by the discoverer. And by such comparisons it can 
be readily seen by the close observant how the two branches of 
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efforts in medicine coalesce or become intimately associated one 
with the other. 

It is the condition wherein some of the practitioners have 
allowed themselves to stray that has prompted me to write this 
paper, and if it has the power or tendency to cause them to wake 
up to their responsibilities as members of a profession and the 
duty they owe themselves, also the service and duty they owe 
their clients, which can only be rendered by men who have the 
proper conception of laborator work and science, I will feel that 
my feeble efforts have not been in vain. 

First, I will endeavor to deal with the microscope, its devel- 
opment and aid both to the laboratory man and practitioner. 

The existence of living plants or animals smaller than can be 
seen by the unaided eye was conjectured by several of the Greek 
philosophers and physicians, who used such theories in their 
speculations on the origin and cause of disease. Before the dis- 
covery of the microscope such speculations were without any 
basis in fact. Leeuwenhoek between the years of 1632 and 1723 
observed quite a variety of natural objects by means of the 
somewhat crude lenses of his own manufacture, and which 
proved on closer examination to be micro-organisms, some being 
motile and others motionless; all were found in the tartar from 
teeth and in various decaying organic materials. 

History teaches us that his subsequent correspondence with 
the Royal Society of London and the figures published in after 
years, leaves us without any doubt but that he actually observed 
bacteria. 

Each step in the efficiency of the microscope was followed by 
an advance in our knowledge of the micro-organisms, although, 
no doubt, speculations frequently outran the ability to see 
clearly. 

The compound microscope has proven to be indispensable in 
the study of these minute forms of life. Since the introduction 
of this instrument, the degree of magnification, the clearness of 
definition and the mechanic arrangements for accurate focusing 
have been gradually improved until at the present time the homo- 
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geneous oil immersion objective, the compensating ocular and 
Abbe condenser are in constant use in the laboratory and enable 
us to secure readily magnification to 1,500 diameters or more. 

History has shown that in the last several decades there has 
been little increase in magnification due to two principal reasons. 
The greater the magnification the more convex and consequently 
the smaller must be the lenses used in the objectives and more 
difficult becomes their grinding and adjustment. Furthermore, 
the physicist tells us that a clear view with determination of the 
size and shape of microscopic objects cannot be obtained when 
the objects examined are smaller than one-half the wave length 
of the rays of light in which they are examined. 

There is thus a seemingly insurmountable barrier set to an 
indefinite increase in magnification. A recent advance has been 
made through the development of the ultra-microscope, which, 
I hope, will do away with that term given when you are asked 
to give the specific cause of a given disease and of which we are 
all so familiar (to wit): It is caused either by the ultra-micro- 
scopic organism or a filterable virus, as in the case of hog cholera, 
and, of course, covers a multitude of sins due to our lack of 
knowledge along that line. 

The ultra-microscope has made visible objects much smaller 
than those which had been previously observed. A bright gleam 
of light from an arc or similar source is passed across the dark- 
ened field of the microscope and the light is reflected to the eye 
from any particles that may be in suspension. These objects 
are seen in the same manner that minute particles of dust are 
made visible in a bright ray of light that enters a darkened room. 
The use of the ultra-microscope has not as yet added many facts 
of value to our knowledge of the bacteria. 

Leeuwenhoek, the first observer of bacteria, contributed very 
little to the knowledge of their essential nature. F. Muller in 
1786 worked out a simple classification, but did not differentiate 
between bacteria and protozoa. To him we owe several of the 
group names applied to bacteria, such as Bacillus, Vibrio and 
Spirillum. 
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Ehrenberg, between the years of 1795 and 1875, with the 
improved microscope and lenses at his command, prepared the 
first logical classification of bacteria. He differentiated the true 
bacteria from the protozoa, and his arrangement is the basis for 
the classification used most extensively at present. 

Between the years of 1828 and 1898 Cohn elaborated and 
modified Ehrenberg’s classification. With the continued im- 
provement in the microscope and laboratory technique, more 
careful studies of structure, form and relationship have been 
rendered possible, and many classifications and groupings for 
bacteria have been suggested. 

The present classifications of bacteria is by Ungula and is 
a very complex one and which would require too much time and 
space to give it in detail here. 

In ancient times and as far down as the Middle Ages it was 
generally held by the philosophers and scientists that living 
things, animals and plants could arise de novo. 

Among the first observers that disproved this theory and 
created doubt in man’s mind as to the validity of spontaneous 
generation, or the creating of life without life, or as known 
to-day as the Abiogenisis theory, was Francisco Redi, who 
carried on an experiment by covering meats with gauze to pro- 
tect it from flies and found that maggots did not develop im it 
spontaneously, but instead arose from the eggs which the flies 
deposited on the screen. This formed a path of light and similar 
studies were carried on to a much larger degree and in conse- 
quence it was not long before the idea or belief of spontaneous 
generation of the higher forms of life was abandoned. 

When the new improved microscope revealed the presence 
of myriads of micro-organisms in all decaying or putrefying 
materials, it was concluded that these organisms arose without 
progenitors of their own kind, but directly from the organic 
material of their surroundings.. 

Boiling at that time in history was believed to surely destroy 
all life, yet it was found by the scientific observers of that time 
that boiled decoctions would not always remain free from micro- 
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organisms. So, therefore, with these conditions present the 
spontaneous generation of these bacteria was opposed by some 
and supported vigorously by others of the best scientists of the 
time. So following this controversy experiments were carefully 
planned and a great variety of materials used, paving the way 
for the development later of the laboratory technique of the 
bacteriologist. 

The value of various agents were therefore demonstrated in 
a short time, such as the antiseptic action of certain chemicals, 
sterilizing action of heat and the value of the cotton plug as a 
bacterial filter, were demonstrated. The theory of spontaneous 
generation was eventually overthrown and ceased to be a topic 
of contention about 1860. This was largely brought about by 
the efforts of Pasteur who, by a long series of ingenious experi- 
ments, overthrew the last defense of the supporters of the Abio- 
genisis theory. The dictum, “all life from life,” is universally 
accepted at this time and the controversy has little but historic 
interest. 

The causal relationship of micro-organisms to decay and par- 
ticularly to fermentation was first definitely established by the 
work of this same ingenious laboratory man, Louis Pasteur, 
who lived between the years 1822 and 1895. 

He found that the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide 
from sugar was due to yeast, that milk soured because of the 
activity of bacteria, and that many of the familiar changes in 
organic substances were accomplished by micro-organisms. His 
conclusions were strenuously opposed as well as ridiculed by the 
great German chemist, Liebig. 

Doubtless the necessity for meeting the attacks of the latter 
and of establishing his points beyond possibility of refutation 
led him to devise and develop many of the laboratory methods 
in common use at the present time. 

As a result of the Pasteur work the fundamental importance 
of bacteria in the transformation of nitrogen and carbon com- 
pounds in nature, the disposal of waste, the purification of water, 
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the enriching of the soil and many changes in the manufacture 
of foods have been established. 

History recites that as long ago as 1762 the causal relation- 
ship of disease was inaugurated by a laboratorian named Blensig, 
of Vienna. His theories were not generally accepted and conse- 
quently. it was not until 1840 that the germ theory of disease 
was proposed by another scientist by the name of Henle, who 
never succeeded satisfactorily in establishing his belief, due to 
the lack of proper methods and to technique. In a few years it 
was the topic for discussion of several writers and numerous 
facts were adduced in its favor. The majority of the medical 
practitioners, however, placed little faith in it. About this time 
there was a theory advanced to meet the argument that certain 
organisms were always present, that said organisms were the 
result and not the cause of disease. 

It was practically demonstrated by Davaine in 1863, by inocu- 
lation experiments, the causal relationship of a bacillus he found 
in the blood of diseased animals to anthrax. Two years later 
Pasteur proved the cause of a silkworm disease to be due to a 
protozoan parasite. A short time later Koch and Pasteur culti- 
vated the anthrax organism in the laboratory and showed beyond 
doubt its relationship to the specific disease. 

Within the next two decades the improved laboratory tech- 
nique cleared up the cause of many diseases. The real beginning 
of bacteriologic science began with the discovery of the bacterium 
of tuberculosis by Koch in 1882. The knowledge of protozoa 
as a cause of disease lagged somewhat behind that of bacterial 
infections. 


(Concluded in June Issue.) 


A H0¢’s habit of scratching itself against a post has led to the 
intervention of an automatic disinfector for animals, which are 
sprayed with a fluid as they rub against a supporting column.— 
(New York World.) 
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BOB VEAL AND THE PUBLIC.* 


By Prerre A. Fisu, Itwaca, N. Y. 


In the consideration of bob veal, the question of primary im- 
portance is whether or not it is unwholesome as a food. The 
law in prohibiting its sale encourages such a belief. Its purpose 
is to protect the consumer, but a just law must also consider 
the interests of the producer. With an increasing population and 
diminishing cattle supply, the time is not far distant when serious 
attention must be given to the conservation of the meat supply. 
With an increasing demand for pure food and a growing num- 
ber of veterinarians as local inspectors for meat and milk, there 
should be some knowledge as to any definite nutritive value pos- 
sessed by bob veal. 

In those countries in which meat is most used as a food there 
has been the highest development of the livestock industry. The 
food question has, therefore, given a special impetus to the breed- 
ing and feeding of stock which will excel in the quality and flavor 
of the meat. In earlier years age was considered one of the im- 
portant factors when it came time for slaughtering. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the standard of perfection in 
the United States and England was the steer of five or six years 
of age. Even in the early eighties a steer was not deemed ma- 
ture or profitable enough for slaughter until four or five years 
old and was of large size and weight. Since 1891 finished steers 
more than three years of age have been the exception rather than 
the rule on the markets, while two-year-olds are gradually be- 
coming the maximum. With the reduction in age came a reduc- 
tion in size, which brought out as the butcher's ideal the “ pony ” 
beef, the animal weighing from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds when fully 
finished. ‘“ Pony” beef was eventually followed by “ baby ” beef 
—practically a pony steer finished at a younger age. 

* The substance of this paper was presented at the Conference for Veterinarians at 
the New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., and at the Meeting of the Pennsyl- 


vania State Veterinary Medical Society, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Baby beef has been defined as a prime butchers’ beast, thor- 
oughly fattened and ripe for the block at from 12 to 24 months 
of age. Growth has been artificially promoted by continuous 
heavy feeding from birth, with the object of obtaining in the 
shortest time possible the maximum amount of well-matured 
beef. With the cattle put on the market at two or three years of 
age, the greater part of the life is devoted to natural growth, but 
the last four or six months of life is devoted to fattening. With 
the baby beef the fattening process is begun at birth and car- 
ried on coincidently with growth. Under such conditions it is 
necessary that all the food that can be transformed into beef must 
be supplied. 

This reduction in the age of beef fit for slaughter, although 
not, perhaps, regulated by law, is referred to because there is 
also apparently a tendency to reduce the age at which veal may 
be put on the market. The Federal government formerly re- 
quired that a calf must be four weeks of age in order to be mar- 
ketable. This age has now been reduced to three weeks. The 
States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania have also adopted the 
three weeks age minimum. In other States the age ranges from 
four to six weeks. 

In Germany the marketable age of veal sanctioned by law 
varies with the locality. In the greater number of districts the 
minimum age limit is placed at from eight to fourteen days, in 
others four weeks, and still others only a few days. In England 
the calf for the market must not be slaughtered less than two 
weeks of age. although it is said that the usual age for food pur- 
poses is five weeks. 

The usual method for determining a bob veal before the car- 
cass has been cut up is the unhealed condition of the umbilicus or 
navel; the distance the teeth have protruded from the gums is 
sometimes an aid; the amount and character of the fat about the 
kidneys—renal fat ; in very young animals the fat is not so great 
in amount and is perhaps of softer consistency, having quite 
often a glandular appearance and usually of a brownish instead 
of a white color. Size and weight may be of indirect assistance, 
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but they are so variable that they cannot always be depended 
upon. In fact, all of the conditions mentioned are more or less 
variable and serve rather as clues than indisputable facts. The 
healing of the umbilicus may be delayed and the development of 
the teeth and renal fat retarded. 

The writer has been unable to find any literature upon this 
subject, but has information that some twelve or fifteen years 
ago Professors S. H. Gage and V. A. Moore, of the New York 
State Veterinary College, investigated the matter from the histo- 
logical side in an effort to determine some difference between the 
blood muscle fibres and structures of other organs of bob veal 
and older veal. No conclusive differences were found. A little 
later the writer attacked the problem in an endeavor to deter- 
mine if there might not be a greater amount of glycogen present 
in the meat of the younger than in the older veal. The results 
were not promising and the work was abandoned. Two years 
ago the work was taken up again on the basis of the amount of 
water present in the tissue. It is a generally conceded fact that 
the flesh of young animals contains a greater percentage of water 
than does that of older ones. It is on this basis that the present 
work has been done. Three lines of experiments have been car- 
ried on: (1) The determination of the freezing point of the 
meat juices expressed from the tissues. The fewer the solids 
present the nearer will the freezing point come to that of dis- 
tilled water, which contains no solids. (2) The determination of 
the specific gravity of the meat juice by means of the pyknometer. 
(3) The determination of the percentage of water present in a 

piece of meat of given weight. The weighing was repeated at 
intervals until a constant weight was obtained. 

The parts used were from the loins and round. The beef and 
mature veal were purchased in the market. Experiments have 
been performed upon 16 bob calves and from 20 to 22 samples of 
market veal and the same number of beef. In all 115 deter- 
minations have been made of the freezing point of the various 
specimens and a lesser number of observations made upon the 
snecific gravity of the muscle juice and the percentage of water 
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present. Of these three methods the freezing point seemed to be 
the most sensitive and reliable, and greater attention has been de- F 
voted to that. The freezing point of each sample was determined ; 
twice and the average of the two determinations was used in com- ; 
piling the statistics. In comparing the averages of the three 
series of meats there is found to be a difference of from 0.10° to 
0.11° between the bob veal up to 14 days of age and the market 
veal and beef. The results show much closer harmony between 
the market veal and beef than between the market veal and bob a 
veal (less than two weeks of age). : 

In all three series of meats the averages showed that the 
freezing point of the round was depressed 0.01° to 0.02° lower - 
than that of the loin. The curious fact was observed that in the 
bob veal up to five days of age this did not hold true. Up to this 
age the loin showed a lower freezing point than did the round, but 
from the age of five to fourteen days the reverse was the rule. 
The following table is a summary of the results obtained up to the : 
present stage of the work: 


Bob Veal. Market Veal. Beef. 
Loin. Round. Loin. Round. Loin. Round. 


0.9572° 0.9716° 1.0625° 1.0822° 1.06195° 1.080° 
specific Gravity 1.0263 1.0281 1.0314 1.0342 1.0328 
Percentage of Water.......... if; -87% 78. 97% 75-87% 75.43 73.66 71.76% 

Five specimens) | 


The investigation has been carried on with the idea of obtain- 
ing as definite data as possible for differentiating the tissues of 
the bob from older veal. Thus far in the work no calf older than 
14 days has been used. Although the table shows that the aver- 
ages of the experiments indicate quite a satisfactory line of de- 
marcation between the younger bob and older veal, there are oc- 
casional individual exceptions, and the method as yet cannot, 
therefore, be declared infallible. 

Although a method which would distinguish the tissues of the ; 
bob from that of the older veal with some degree of positiveness 4 
would undoubtedly be of great value in aiding the enforcement : 
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of the law, the centre of the whole question is whether or not the 
tissues of bob veal are really unwholesome as a food and if the 
body functions are in any way disturbed thereby. 

It is obvious that the only way to settle such a question is to 


eat bob veal. Dietetic experiments have, therefqre, been carried 


along with the preceding portion of the investigation. Seven 
families, including over 20 individuals, have co-operated at var- 
ious times in this portion of the work. The ages of these indi- 
viduals ranged from two to sixty years. No report of any dis- 
turbance of the physiological functions was received. The state- 
ment that the flesh of bob veal has a laxative effect and induces 
diarrhcea has not been confirmed in a single instance throughout 
our work. The health in all cases was apparently normal; nor 
did any family refuse a second helping when another carcass be- 
came available. 

In all veal there is a deficiency of fat as compared with beef. 
In bob veal this deficiency is naturally somewhat more pro- 
nounced because fat is a result of growth and age under proper 
nutritive conditions. In the use of bob veal this deficiency may 
be overcome to a considerable extent by cooking the veal with 
pork or other fat. The fact that persons are arrested at times 
for attempting to dispose of bob veal would indicate that the law 
is, without much doubt, sometimes evaded. Persons have un- 
doubtedly eaten bob veal unwittingly who would have disdained 
to touch it if they had known in advance what it was. The in- 
vestigation thus far has shown that the tissues of bob veal do 
possess a somewhat larger percentage of water than do those of 
mature veal. Is it logical to condemn the use of bob veal as a 
food on this ground, when we consider as delicacies certain fish, 
lobsters, oysters, etc., all of which possess a higher percentage 
of water than even bob veal, and bring a higher price in the mar- 
ket ? 

Is there a demand for bob veal? In all of the larger and 
many of the smaller cities of the East there is a considerable for- 
eign population. Many of these persons have eaten bob veal in 
their native homes; they knew what they were eating and wanted 
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it; they would still eat it if it were available. From the stand- 
point of health and physical stamina they compare favorably 
with our native population who have not eaten this veal. Others, 
financially poor, upon whose tables meat seldom appears, would 
in time come to use it if reassured as to its wholesomeness. Bob 
veal should be marketed and, therefore, retailed at a lower rate 
than older veal. 

The economic side of the question is of great importance to the 
general public, for it involves the conservation of the meat sup- 
ply. Since 1890 the population of the continental United States 
has increased 41.7%, while that of cattle has increased only 
30.8% during the same period. The statistics for the more re- 
cent years show a still greater divergence, although the cost has 
increased. 

The honest farmer who carries on intensive dairying and 
does not find it profitable to raise all of his calves to maturity, 
or if the sex of the calf does not permit it to produce milk, must 
suffer considerable loss. The skin of the calf may perhaps be 
sold for a dollar or less, but the law prohibits the sale of the car- 
cass for food purposes. Naturally, the farmer infers that the 
flesh is unwholesome. If the butcher may not be allowed to sell 
it to the public to eat, the farmer and his family are not likely 
to consider it a proper food for themselves. The result is that 
the carcass possessing a certain nutritive value, as far as proteids 
are concerned, is thrown away or cooked up and served to the 
swine or poultry for food. The waste in this respect must 
amount, in this State, to a number of thousand dollars. Much 
of this might be saved if the farmer were sufficiently aware of 
the nutritive value of the material and utilized it as food in his 
own family. In the country as a whole the aggregate must be 
large. Such a waste is serious in connection with a diminish- 
ing beef supply. 

Diseased conditions are less commonly found in the young 
as compared with the older animals, and where meat inspection 
is not practiced the probability of eating diseased tissue is less 
likely than when older animals are consumed. If it came to the 
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question of eating healthy young tissue or diseased older tissue, 
there should be but one answer. According to the late Dr. Pear- 
son, the Federal government spent $3,000,000 in 1907 for meat 
inspection. At the present time the amount is probably not less 
than that sum. If the people of this country contribute the above 
amount, then New York State, with about one-tenth of the total 
population, contributes $300,000 for this purpose, and only about 
one-half of the meat consumed is thus inspected by the Federal 
government. The half that is not inspected probably needs the 
inspection more than the half that is. Municipal or local inspec- 
tion should by all means supplement that of the government. 

The reduction of the killing age of beef has been referred to. 
Why not extend it to veal? As a first step in the conservation 
of the meat supply it would appear desirable to reduce the mar- 
ketable age of bob veal to three weeks, as already sanctioned by 
the government and the State of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
There should be uniformity in the various States having laws 
upon this subject. The reduction of 25% in the age limit would 
check a large amount of waste in those States which require an 
age of four weeks or more. Under the present arrangement 
various absurd conditions may arise. A healthy calf three weeks 
of age is legally fit for food in the State of Pennsylvania; if car- 
ried across an invisible line into the State of New York it is 
condemned as unwholesome. What miraculous physiological 
changes must have occurred in the tissues of the animal while 
crossing the line. Natural law is apparently subsidiary to State 
law. 

In time, as the conservation of the meat supply becomes more 
imperative, the age may be reduced to one or two weeks, as in the 
case of the greater portion of Germany. Certainly the Germans 
may be regarded as holding their own in health and stamina, al- 
though they consume a large amount of what would be classed 
in this country as bob veal. 

Another step in checking this waste and safeguarding the 
supply would be to legalize the sale of bob veal as such. To 
substitute it for mature veal would be illegal, but since there is 
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a demand for it, with the prospects of future growth, why not 
supply it plainly labeled to those who may desire it? While it 
might not entirely check, it would undoubtedly very much reduce 
the attempts to substitute for older veal. 

As to the charges of unwholesomeness and injurious effects 
upon the human system, it would appear that the burden of proof 
should rest upon those who make them. Our own investigation, 
with the co-operation of more than twenty persons, including 
the tender age of childhood and advanced maturity, do not con- 
firm them, but rather indicate that the flesh of bob veal has a 
definite nutritive value and appears in no way to interfere with 
the normal physiological functions of the human body. 


Ortrawa Datiry STANDS BY VETERINARIANS.—Poor milk 
may “look just as good” as Ottawa Dairy Milk. Remember, 
however, that the Ottawa Dairy never buys a drop of milk from 
a producer until he furnishes a veterinary surgeon’s certificate 
declaring the health of his herd.—(The Evening Citizen, Ot- 
tawa. ) 


On page 216 of this issue of the Review will be found a most 
interesting case report from the pen of Dr. A. W. Whitehouse, of 
Boulder, Colorado; and we are sure that his brothers in the pro- 
fession will appreciate the report, not only because of the rarity 
of the condition described, but also because of the hardship that 
the doctor was willing to suffer for the cause. Without the 
author’s permission, or knowledge, we reproduce his letter of 
transmittal, and trust that it will not merit his disapproval: 


“ Boulder, Colorado, March 14, 1912. 
Editor AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find a case report. I extremely regret the 
scantiness of the autopsy, but there is not only a limit to endur- 
ance, but also to one’s natural intelligence in a driving snow- 
storm. The mind does not work as it does under conditions of 
reasonable comfort. Perhaps you could dig up some similar 
cases out of your files. I failed to find any. 


Yours truly, 
A. W. Whitehouse, D. V. S.” 
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AZOTURIA.* 
By W. B. Rosrnson, D.V.M., Mr. Steriine, Ky. 


The subject selected for me to discuss before this meeting is 
a puzzle and one that has never been solved, a disease known 
to the profession as azoturia. This puzzle has for years and 
years baffled the most ardent attempts of scientific investigations. 
The more research we make, the more we study the nature and 
cause of this disease, the deeper we are driven into this complex 
mystery. 

Azoturia is an acute disease of the horse, characterized by an 
arrest of locomotion caused by paralysis, generally of the poste- 
rior limbs, together with a morbid change in the character of the 
urine. 

Etiology.—As to the direct cause I will not enter into a dis- 
cussion, but the accessory cause is a hypernitrogenous condition 
of the system, and I believe leading to autotoxemia. 

It is seen only in plethoric animals, well fed and on exercise 
after a period of rest. 

The principal morbid changes are destruction of the red blood 
cells, freeing of hemoglobin and hemorrhage into the larger 
muscles, as gluteal, crural and pectoral. They. become hard, 
firm and fixed, losing their transverse striations. The urine 
varies from red to black and is often thick, due to the broken- 
down constituents of the blood. 

Symptoms.—This disease is usually easily diagnosed, though 
sometimes it is very obscure. I will try to outline the typical 
symptoms. 

On leaving the stable, after a few days’ rest, the horse is full 


* Presented at Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association, February 28-29, 1912. 
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of play, jumping and scaring at objects he ordinarily would not 
observe. The driver will often remark that the horse is “ feeling 
his oats.” After going one, two or three miles he begins to 
check-up—drive sluggishly, stumble, break out in a sweat, sway 
from side to side and suddenly stop. The owner may strike him 
and he may start off and go very well for a short distance and 
then stop again, looking round as though suffering abdominal 
pain. The owner may try to lead or drive him, but he will move 
or tramp with his anterior limbs, while his posterior limbs stand 
stiff, rigid and trembling, as if his feet were glued to the ground, 
and when forced to move he will go down, making a few efforts 
to rise, but falling. He may become delirious and uncontrollable, 
dragging and bruising himself against the ground. 

Or he may drive along and suddenly go lame for a short 
distance, as though he had interfered. Then apparently he re- 
covers, but soon the lameness reappears. The owner may sus- 
pect the picking up of a nail and may thoroughly examine the 
foot, but finding nothing, he places the foot down and steps back 
to make a careful inspection of the animal; then he sees the quiv- 
ering muscles in the region of the flank, with a profuse sweat- 
ing, the horse looking around at his side with an expression de- 
noting distress, nostrils dilated and congested and respiration 
rapid. The driver immediately becomes cognizant of the pre- 
carious condition and tries to force him on to the nearest barn 
or to some place where medical aid may be secured ; consequently 
the horse goes down, whereas if a veterinarian had been called 
to him he might have been on the road to recovery by the time 
aid reached him. I try to teach my clients the importance of 
stopping a horse as soon as the slightest symtoms are detected. 
If they chance to be crossing a railroad track they should even 
stop and flag the train, should one be approaching. 

Differential Diagnosis——With the previous history and the 
present condition of the horse known to us, we are usually able 
to recognize this disease, but we are not always able to get the 
history, as the driver may know nothing of the management and 
keep of the horse, as, for instance, a livery horse. 
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Slight, or even severe, cases may be confounded with other 
diseases or accidents. For instance, a light case may be mis- 
taken for colic, or a horse may come in lame from an injury to 
the elbow or stifle showing some symptom of azoturia. In se- 
vere cases there are a few conditions which may often mislead 
us. A horse that is not in the habit of lying down while in the 
stable may suddenly fall in the road or on the street, making a 
number of unsuccessful efforts to rise. Usually, after lying an 
hour or two and resting, he will be able to rise and walk home, 
or even go to work. 

Another condition that may be confused with azoturia is a 
fracture of the pelvis or of the lumbar vertebrae. He will go 
down suddenly, unable to rise, exhibits great pain, resembling a 
severe case of this disease. 

There is still another condition, 7. e., thrombosis of the poste- 
rior aorta and its branches. A horse may go down very much 
as if with azoturia, unable to rise for a while, but an examination 
per rectum will usually reveal the trouble. 

In my experience I have seen but one case of azoturia in a 
mule, if that was azoturia. While discussing the differential 
diagnosis, I will report this peculiar case. On April 10 I was 
hurriedly called to Mr. George Anderson’s farm, about three 
miles distance from my home town, Mr. Anderson saying that 
he had a very sick mule and asked me to come immediately. 
When I appeared on the scene I found a nice, fat, 16-hand, 
5-year-old mare mule standing in a shed and with posterior limbs 
in a condition absolutely rigid. Mr. Anderson informed me that 
his hired man had hooked his team of mules, of which the mule 
in question was one, to a slide, had gone to a field about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant to haul feed. The men reported that when 
starting the mule apparently was feeling fine, but she soon be- 
came sluggish, knuckling in the posterior fetlock, then breaking 
out in a sweat. They had by this time reached the first shock of 
corn, after loading which they attempted to start the team, but 
this mule refused to move. They removed the gears from her 
and then with considerable difficulty and taking a few steps at a 
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her time succeeded in getting her back to the barn. I catheterized 
Lis- her and found the urine to be coffee-colored and thick. I was 
to surprised to find a case of azoturia in a mule, but was more sur- ' . 
se- prised when the owner informed me that he had used the mule Fi 
ad for feeding every day, that she was turned in a three-acre lot 
he during the day, being stabled only at night. 
ra I then gave her an aloetic physic ball and diuretic of fluid ext. eee 
an of corn silk (oz. 1%) and left, telling Mr. Anderson to call me Bae 
1e, at 4 o'clock that afternoon. He called at the time appointed, say- \ 
ing the mule was all right, was in the lot bitting and playing with | 
a her mate. In about three weeks the same condition recurred 
40) under the same circumstances. The mule was treated and recov- 
a ered as before. After a lapse of about two weeks more, early : 
one morning this mule and her mate were started to town to be 
e- shod. When they had gone two miles she began to show symp- 
h toms of the same old trouble. The man in charge of them hap- 
mn pened to be a newly hired hand and forced her on to the out- | 
skirts of town and got her into a stable. As soon as possible I oe 
a _ was called and found the same mule in the same condition, only . oe 
il worse. She was looking round at her side and exhibiting much j 
'S pain. As before I catheterized her, gave her an aloetic physic 
e ball, one and one-half oz. fid. ext. corn silk, and arecoline 1 gr. 
t hypodermically. In from 20 to 30 minutes she had two or three me 
. evacuations of the bowels and seemed to be relieved of pain. 
, Leaving her in charge of the attendant, I left and returned at 
s 3 p. m. and found an almost complete recovery. I gave her corn 
t silk (1 oz.) and left her till morning, when I found her entirely 
. recovered. The owner sold this mule to a horse trader, condi- 


tions being fully explained, consequently I have since lost sight 
of this case. 

Sequelae —The most common sequelz of azoturia is a para- 
lytic and atrophic condition of the muscles. No immunity is 
gained by an animal having once passed through this disease, 
but, on the contrary, there is a predisposition to further attacks. 

Treatment.—As in tetanus, I think almost every drug in the 
pharmacopeia has been used in azoturia, from Genesis to Reve- 
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lation, or from astringents to laxatives. I believe in eliminative 
treatment. We know that the eating of rich food, together with 
rest, are the pre-eminent factors in the production of this dis- 
ease ; then why not eliminate the contents of the bowels and stop 
the adding of fuel to the already flaming fire? On the other 
hand, there is a large amount of the broken-down tissues of the 
blood, which are no longer an advantage, but a disadvantage to 
the mechanism of the animal; then why not eliminate these? 

We should be very cautious‘as to the diuretics given, for we 
often have nephritis following this disease. Where diuretics are 
given for a period of several days they should be mild, soothing 
and non-irritating. 

I will now outline my treatment in azoturia. In mild cases I 
first catheterize the animal, give from 1 to 1% oz. of fid. ext. 
corn silk, and aloetic physic ball, from 1 to 1% gr. arecoline, hy- 
podermically. This is usually sufficient in light cases. In severe 
cases and where the patient is down, he should be put into a large 
box stall, allowing plenty of room in which to turn the patient 
from side to side. There should be plenty of bedding, to prevent 
decubitus or injuries in delirious conditions. Draw the urine, 
administer an aloetic physic bolus or one qt. linseed oil, from 1 
to 1% gr. arecoline, hypodermically; fluid extract corn silk, 1% 
oz., with fid. ext. colchicum, 1 dr., and fld. ext. nux vomica, 1 dr. 

Where delirium is present I give fld. ext. cannabis indice 
with fid. ext. hyoscyamus, % oz. each, to be repeated every four 
hours until animal is quieted. In extreme conditions I give 
orally 1 oz. chloral hydrate in capsules. I also strongly advise 
the use of hot applications over the affected muscles. This is 
probably best done by pouring hot water over oats. After drain- 
ing off the water, fill sacks half full and spread them over the 
affected region, covering with thick blankets. This should be re- 
peated about every half hour. These hot applications should be 
continued from twelve to fifteen hours. The animal should then 
be vigorously rubbed with cloths until thoroughly dry, should be 
well blanketed and turned from side to side every three or four 
hours. The mixture I leave to be given is as follows: 
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Fld. ext. colchicum........ oz. II. 


M. Sig.—Give one ounce every six hours. 

I find corn silk to be the ideal diuretic in this condition, as it 
is mild, soothing, non-irritating, invariable in its action, excreting 
the solid as well as the liquid portions of the urine. I think nux 
vomica is also indicated because it exalts all the functions of the 
spinal cord, viz., reflex, motor, vaso-motor and sensory, the lat- 
ter being the last affected. It also increases secretion and peris- 
talsis. 

My reason for giving colchicum is that it increases all secre- 
tions ; it stimulates secretion of the stomach, intestines, liver, kid- 
neys and skin. To sum up its action, it is an alternative emetic, 
diuretic, diaphoretic and hepatic stimulant. 


Mr. E. JAcKson writes under date of April 16, 1912: The 
B. A. I. Veterinary Inspectors’ Association of South Omaha 
held their regular monthly meeting on the 15th instant. Dr. 
D. F. Stouffer read an interesting paper on “ Peculiar Cases for 
the Final Inspector.” This paper brought out an interesting dis- 
cussion in which many of the veterinarians took part. The 
Association elected officers for the ensuing year. Dr. G. A. Kay 
was elected president, Dr. J. G. Beattie as vice-president, and 
Mr. E. Jackson as secretary-treasurer. 


THE following clipping from the Rider and Driver describes 
a striking example of Arab endurance: ‘“‘ Horse Covers 84 
MILEs IN 7 Hours: Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was in Constantinople, 
where he met Halim, the owner of the Arab horse which won 
the eighty-four mile race against an English mare in Egypt in 
1864. The Arab was a bay from the Anazeh; the English mare, 
named Alabama, belonged to a syndicate. The race was from 
Suez to Cairo, and the Arab covered the eighty-four miles in 
seven hours fifty minutes, coming in alone. Alabama stopped 
after traveling about sixty miles. She was stopped to receive 
some gruel, but after taking it she could not move. Halim told 
Mr. Blunt that he once rode one of his Arabs, at trot and canter, 
for twenty-four hours and another for eighteen hours on end.” 
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VETERINARY PRACTICE ON THE RANGES OF TEXAS.* 


By James Harrison, KALAMAzoo, MICH. 


While the fundamental principle of the practice of veterinary 
medicine throughout the universe may be the same, yet its mode 
of application is vastly different in different countries and dif- 
ferent states. 

I found on going to Texas that the practice of veterinary 
medicine and surgery on the ranges of that state and New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Kansas, and Oklahoma, was quite different to 
what it is here (as I was located in the northwestern corner of 
Texas, and consequently a corner.of each of the other states 
came within what might be termed my legitimate territory), 
although a veterinarian’s territory extends in that part of the 
country to wherever he is called, and that may be from his own 
office a hundred miles distant or even more. Twenty-five, thirty- 
five or even fifty-mile trips are of very common occurrence. 
These trips are usually by rail or automobile, though in the 
former case you would be met at the station and driven out five, 
ten or fifteen miles or whatever distance it was, and it became 
necessary for you to stay there a day or two sometimes until 
your patient showed some symptoms of improvement or other- 
wise. You can readily see that you would have to carry a small- 
sized drug store along with you if you expected to get favorable 
results, and very frequently the disease would have such a start 
that it would prove fatal anyway. However, I was usually pre- 
pared for any emergency, as I always had m pockets full of 
alkaloids of the Abbott Alkaloidal or P. D. variety, and my trusty 
hypodermic was never absent from my pocket except when in 
active service. Then, again, when you went to one ranch there 
was usually something to do on the next ranch, which might be 
five or ten miles distant. There would be some dental work, 
some castrating, frequently ridglings which the cowboy or 
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rancher was compelled to pass up (for a great many of them do 
their own castrating). A few dead ones did not make much 
difference, but this condition is changing very fast. It was only 
a few years ago when the ranchman was compelled to do his 
own veterinary work if there was any done. As a veterinarian 
could not be found within hundreds of miles, consequently, if 
a horse took sick, he lived or died just as nature willed—and, 
as I said before, a few dead ones cut no figure; but that was at 
a time when horses, mostly of the broncho type, were worth from 
five to twenty-five dollars a head, but things have changed in 
the last few years; horses are a good price, and the ranchman 
has found out that in order to get the top price he must raise 
a different class of horses. The broncho is all right for the 
saddle, makes an AI cow horse, and the proper thing to round 
up his cattle, but he will not sell on the market; consequently. 
they are buying the best type of Percheron, Clyde, Belgium or 
coach stud that they can find and turning in with their best 
mares. Then, again, people going from the North and Middle 
West States usually take good horses with them and, if mares, 
they usually raise a colt or two, although most of them taken 
from the North or Middle West die within a year or two, or a 
few years at most. But I am wandering from the subject. 

There are some diseases in the Southwest that we of the 
Middle West States rarely come in contact with, such as loco 
poisoning. The word “loco,” taken from the Spanish, meaning 
crazy, has been applied for a great many years to a disease of 
stock and sheep in the semi-arid region of the West. The name 
loco weed has been applied to a large number of plants, but the 
Astragalus lamberti and Astragalus mollissimus are the principal 
ones which poison horses, sheep and cattle; the latter, however, 
seldom poisons cattle because they very rarely eat it. 

I had considerable experience with this disease, but time and 
space will not permit me to enter into a full discussion of it, as 
that would make a lengthy paper of itself. The treatment, how- 
ever, consists of strychnine for cattle, Fowler’s solution for 
horses; they must be taken from the pasture so that they cannot 
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eat the weed and must be fed on good, nutritious food—food 
with laxative properties; sulphate of magnesium to correct the 
constipation, which is always present among locoed animals. 

Blackleg, or symptomatic anthrax in cattle, is another disease 
which I had a good deal of experience with, mostly in Texas 
and New Mexico. This is a disease which seems to prevail to 
an even greater extent in the extreme West—in the states of 
Washington, Montana, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, California and 
Arizona. It affects young animals, those between the ages of 
six months and two years—in fact it does not very often, if ever, 
affect an animal over two years old. There are certain pastures 
which seem to be impregnated with the bacillus and in which the 
disease appears regularly, spring and fall. Symptoms: The 
first thing the ranchman notices is that there is one or more of 
the herd are not feeding with the rest of the herd, appear dull 
and dumpy, lose all appetite and rumination ceases ; are stiff and 
lame, perhaps, and the next thing he finds them laying dead on 
some part of the range. 

Treatment is preventive only, and that by vaccination with 
blackleg vaccine. I will not attempt to describe the mode of 
making or the different forms in which the vaccine is made, as 
I am simply giving you my experience in the Southwest. 

After preparing the vaccine and hypodermic and getting 
everything in readiness, the cattle are driven into the corral 
from one pen to another until the shute is reached, which holds 
five or six, one behind the other. The syringe is loaded with 
five doses and injected, one dose into each, under the skin in 
front-of the shoulder. One man can vaccinate anywhere from 
five to eight hundred head a day if there are men enough to get 
them into the shutes. 

One great difficulty in the prevention of blackleg is that so 
many of the ranchmen cannot afford to lay out of the use of 
their pasture for two or three years to have it burned off, and 
that is one of the most effective ways of preventing the disease. 

Cattle tick and sheep mite are two other diseases which are 
uncommon in Michigan; these diseases, however, do not come 
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under the general practitioner’s treatment, as they are looked 
aiter by the Federal inspector, who superintends the dipping of 
these animals when they are transported from one place to 
another. Stomach staggers was another disease which I had 
considerable trouble with and a disease which was very fre- 
quently mistaken for encephalitis, meningitis, and cerebritis, 
etc., and I do not think there was any mistake in their being 
some brain affection, but it was due to the impacted state of the 
stomach; this impaction usually occurring in the spring when 
the feed was scarce and they were compelled to pick up whatever 
dead grasses or other roughage they could find. The result was 
indigestion, constipation and impaction. The treatment ordi- 
narily used in this state did not seem to be effective, such as 
aloes, oils with nerve tonics, etc., but repeated doses of glauber 
salts or magnesium sulphate in pound doses given every six or 
twelve hours for sometimes four or five days, before you would 
get any action from the bowels. Nux vomica, digitalis, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, and alcohol given every two to four hours, 
etc. Altogether, the treatment of different diseases in the South- 
west seemed to be more effective under a different line of treat- 
ment to what we are accustomed to here. 

Shortly after going to Texas, I was appointed Inspector of 
the Cattle Sanitary Board, and instructed to let nothing pass 
over the border from that side into New Mexico without inspec- 
tion for the following diseases: Glanders, farcy, maladie du 
coit, southern cattle fever or tick fever (Texas fever), actino- 
mycosis, rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, contagious kera- 
titis, scabies, and tuberculosis (certified certificate showing record 
of tuberculin test must accompany cattle intended for dairy and 
breeding purposes); Rosefelt and Clay counties being at that 
time under quarantine for glanders, and during the time I was 
there had a good deal of experience testing cattle for tubercu- 
losis. 

The Southwest is not a place where the veterinarian who 
has any kind of a practice here at all wants to go unless he goes 
into the Federal service; and the B. A. I. is in need of a great 
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many men which they do not seem to be able to get, and I would 
advise the young man to go into the Government service. There 
is a great deal more that I might write on this subject, but I 
have already written at length and in a wandering style and 
hope you may derive some benefit from it. 


THe Horse an Aristocrat: Representatives of The 
Rider and Driver have reported in these columns from time to 
time how the fashionable folk of London, Paris, Berlin, and other 
European cities have returned to the use of the horse for social 
functions, pleasure driving and riding. All the crowned heads 
and court officials and the nobility have adhered to the horse as a 
mark of distinction from the less discriminating crowd of people, 
and their example has been followed by persons of aristocratic 
preferment. It does not follow, of course, that these personages 
have discarded the automobile; both horses and machines are 
used in the same way that clothing is worn appropriately to occa- 
sion—mufti for undress or semi-sporting affairs, full dress for 
the higher social incidents and the traveling suit or country 
tweeds when going a distance or into the country. The horse is 
the full dress and pleasure medium, while the automobile serves 
as an affair of utility. Hyde Park in London and the Bois in 
Paris are thronged with horses. The bridle paths of Central 
Park are overcrowded and inadequate owing to the enormous 
popularity of equestrianism. Unfortunately for our driving 
pleasures, the automobile monopolizes the drives of the Central 
Park, and keeps the horses away. Were it not for this the “East 
Drive Parade,” which was one of the great attractions of New 
York a few years ago, would be again in vogue. We shall hope 
to see it restored when the people realize that the Park drives are 
not necessary for automobiles. In a recent interview, published 
in the New York Herald, Mr. Alexander Gemmell, of Scct- 
land, said: “ The day is not far distant when fashionable New 
York will again be seen behind a pair of spanking horses, just as 
fashionable London now prefers to shop in Bond street and drive 
in the Park behind a pair of high steppers, rather than be un- 
recognized in a motor car, and so follow the fashion set by King 
George and Oueen Mary, who will not allow their guests to at- 
tend the royal levees in motor vehicles.” —( Rider and Driver.) 
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UTILIZING THE WORK OF OUR INTERNATIONAL COMAMIS- 
SION ON CONTROL OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


By M. H. Reynoups, St. Paurt, MINN., SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL Com- 
MISSION. 


The writer has been constantly impressed with the feeling 
that the work of the International Commission on Control of 
Bovine Tuberculosis, and the work of such bodies as the British 
Royal Commission should be utilized to vastly greater effect than 
they will or can be in the absence of some special organized effort. 

The commission has furnished certain educational material 
which has been accepted in this country as carefully stated and 
reliable, and this material is now freely available for distribution. 

There is great need and magnificent opportunity for educa- 
tional work everywhere. We have too many states that are with- 
out even adequate sanitary control legislation or organization. 
It is self-evident that effective work with bovine tuberculosis is 
impossible in such states. 

What can the United States Association of Live Stock Sani- 
tary Boards or any similar body do for this need—how utilize 
this opportunity? This is a question we ought to consider care- 
fully during the coming year. Certainly no very effective work 
can be done without organization and plan and unselfish service 
by those interested in the task. 

Whether this should be done by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association or the United States Association of Live 
Stock Sanitary Boards, may be a debatable question. 

An active campaign on a large scale would naturally include 
educational work through agricultural colleges, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, veterinary schools, veterinary associations, agricultural 
press, etc. 
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There is an opportunity for some organized body to work 
through deans of agricultural colleges, and superintendents of 
farmers’ institutes to secure special instruction on tuberculosis 
where this is not already provided for. The International Com- 
mission primer-bulletin recently issued could be used to exceed- 
ingly good advantage in such educational work. 

It would not be difficult to secure a list including every county 
and state agricultural society and farmers’ club in the stock-rais- 
ing sections of the United States, and then call this bulletin and 
its availability to the attention of each secretary. There is avail- 
able an educational factor of tremendous power in our agricul- 
tural press, and I think that, as a rule, editors would now be glad 
to co-operate in giving out reliable information from this primer- 
bulletin concerning tuberculosis. The same is true of live stock 
sanitary boards and similar officials, all of whom should certainly 
be willing to help. There is an opportunity for useful service in 
connection with legislative committees on agriculture ; committees 
on dairy and live stock, etc., in legislatures where better legisla- 
tion is under way or needed. 

It would be an easy matter to secure lists of institutions giv- 
ing university extension work in agriculture; lists of state 
farmers’ institutes throughout the United States ; lists of farmers’ 
reading-course managers, etc. 

Let me submit a single item to illustrate a possible easy and 
fruitful line of service. The Superintendent of our Minnesota 
State Farmers’ Institute is in charge also of our university exten- 
sion work. I arranged without the least difficulty for the distribu- 
tion in Minnesota, through his office, of 5,000 Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 73 (U.S. Dept. Agr.), “Tuberculosis: A Plain Statement of 
Facts Regarding the Disease.” This is the primer-bulletin pre- 
viously referred to. It was prepared especially for farmers and 
others interested in live stock, by the International Commission 
on Control of Bovine Tuberculosis, and has now been issued in 
large editions by the United States and Canadian governments 
and a smaller edition by the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, and easily available. 
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Our several corps of Minnesota Institute workers recently 
gathered at the Minnesota Agricultural College just before start- 
ing out on the winter’s campaign. In this meeting I discussed 
with them essential facts concerning tuberculosis, based on this 
primer. We planned for one worker in each corps to introduce 
the subject of tuberculosis and to present a few established, essen- 
tial features which every stockman ought to know. During the 
meeting he was to collect names of farmers in attendance who 
were interested and who cared enough to go to some little trouble 
to get a copy. The supply for shipment is held at the Extension 
Division office and a copy mailed from there to each address, 
without a particle of further bother for me or my office help. 

If one had the time, it would not be difficult to do similar 
work through every farmers’ club, grange, etc., in the state. 

I would suggest the advisability of carefully considering the 
wisdom on the part of either the American Veterinary Medical 
Association or the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association, of 
establishing something in the way of a bureau or committee for 
this task. This branch of our association would then have for 
its duty the task of keeping in touch with university extension 
work, farmers’ institute work, the agricultural press, farmers’ 
short courses in agricultural colleges, and in touch with legisla- 
tive affairs in states where better legislation is sadly needed. 

There is no limit to the amount of work of this kind that 
could be done and which, in the course of some years, would 
surely yield results well worth while. Certainly no one who is 
familiar with this kind of work would expect rapid results. But, 
on the other hand, patient, well directed, long-continued work 
could not fail of big results. 

In any large social service we need to draw lines between 
Utopian social service and scientific social service. One is based 
on some fellow’s dream of an ideal, and desires to force sudden 
change from the actual to that dreamed-of ideal. Utopian social 
service does not rest on tried principles or first-hand knowledge 
of men and conditions. Scientific social service begins with men 
and conditions as they are. It builds up and grows out the 
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actual. In any effective anti-tuberculosis work we must take 
men and laws, stables and herds, as they are and work for grad- 
ual improvement. 

Improvement of the man must always precede the improve- 
ment of herd, stable, or legislation. Plainly, therefore, best 
utilization of the work of the International Commission, the 
British Royal Commission, or any similar body, sums up as an 
organized, widespread movement for popular interest, and then 
education. 

The extent of our commission’s usefulness will vary directly 
with the number of people reached and helped. 

What further can our great veterinary and our live stock 
sanitary organizations do to best utilize the work of our inter- 
national commission is one of the questions before us. 


Oulo STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION YEAR 
Book is the title of a neat little volume in green cloth binding, 
compiled by President Louis P. Cook, and published by authority 
of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Following 
the custom of the American Veterinary Medical Association in 
publishing the frontispiece of officers (by courtesy of AMERICAN 
VETERINARY REVIEW), the officers of the O. S. V. M. A. form 
a very pleasing group as the frontispiece of the year book. The 
book contains, in addition to officers, committees, constitution, 
by-laws, etc., laws regulating practice, names and addresses of all 
persons granted certificates by the state board, graduates and 
legally qualified veterinarians by counties and by colleges, veter- 
inary inspectors of the B. A. I. in Ohio, with places and dates of 
graduation, names and addresses of members of the state board, 
the minutes of the meeting held at Columbus in January, and a 
number of the interesting papers presented. Altogether, it is an 
interesting and valuable little book to Ohio veterinarians, and 
Dr. Cook deserves credit, not only for the quality of the work 
represented in it, but for the promptness in which he presented it 
to the members of the association. 
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SERUM PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF CATARRHAL 
FEVER IN HORSES.* 


By Joun T. SHannon, V.S., Lexincton, Ky. 


Catarrhal fever, influenza, stockyard fever or shipping fever 
is a highly contagious and infectious febrile disease, character- 
ized by an elevation in temperature and a catarrhal condition of 
some mucous membrane of the body. 

It is a disease of the horse, mule and ass. All horses are sus- 
ceptible, especially the younger animal. Catarrhal fever is a 
term used to include a variety of symptoms. This disease is not 
unlike la grippe in man. It is not a new disease, but, on the 
other hand, very old—1299 A. D. 

At first there is an elevation of temperature and increased 
pulse, but as the disease advances it becomes localized. The 
cause has not exactly been determined, but, like all infectious 
diseases, there has been a large number of bacteriologic exam- 
inations conducted for the purpose of determining the cause. In 
1892 one bacteriologist found a bacterium. The observer men- 
tioned found the same organism in the blood and the purulent 
bronchial discharges. The specific organisms are bacilli very 
small in size, having the same diameter as the bacillus of mouse- 
septicemia, but only about half as long. They are usually soli- 
tary, but may be united in chains of three or four elements. 
They stain rather poorly; sometimes these bacilli stain more 
deeply at the ends than at the middle, so that they appear not a 
little like diplococci. The bacillus is non-motile and, so far as 
is known, does not form spores. . It cannot be positively proven 
that this bacillus is the cause of influenza, but from the fact that 
it can be found only in cases of influenza, as long as the puru- 
lent secretions last and then disappears, the discoverer was able 
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to demonstrate its presence in all cases of uncomplicated in- 
fluenza. 

As a result of these bacteriological researches they now manu- 
facture an antitoxin for this disease. Like all febrile diseases, 
it has a period of incubation, which varies from a few days to a 
few weeks. One attack does not produce immunity. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of influenza vary considerably 
in intensity and form. This is due to the disease attacking dif- 
ferent parts at different times. Any organ or organs may be 
attacked, and, as a matter of course, the leading symptoms de- 
pend upon and are governed by the organ most severely affected 
—the temperament of the animal, etc. 

One of the first symptoms is dullness—languor. Slightest 
exertion causes fatigue; increased pulse, 48-72; temperature, 104- 
108; respiration, 30 to 60; constipation, congestion of the con- 
junctiva, legs cold. The duration depends entirely upon the se- 
verity of the attack—from a few days to weeks. 

Treatment with Antitoxin.—The influenza antitoxin is not a 
specific for the disease, but in a great many cases it will arrest 
the disease and cause it to run a shorter course. The modes of 
administration: First, intravenously, followed by some dan- 
ger. Second, subcutaneously; is for the best, as there is no dan- 
ger. The only precaution necessary is to cleanse the parts when 
you make the injection with some reliable antiseptic solution. In 
the last few years I have used over six hundred doses as a pre- 
ventive, even after the disease had appeared on the farm, with 
good results. 

On one farm the manager would report a colt sick—not eat- 
ing, dull and a temperature which would last a few days—and 
another animal would show the same symptoms. I inoculated 
2ll the animals, which amounted to seventy-five, with influenza 
antitoxin. They were sale animals, two years old. They were 
then shipped to New York City and sold, and only one animal 
contracted influenza. I have done this for the same farm three 
years in succession, all young animals, twa years old, and they 
have not lost a single animal, and only took one out of the sale 
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that developed pneumonia at Buffalo. On another farm this 
winter I inoculated 108 yearlings. Not a single animal has been 
sick. 

The Precautions.—On all containers there is a “ time limit ” 
when the antitoxin must be returned to maker. This is very 
important. Do not use old antitoxin or one that has become 
cloudy or with an odor. 

The bad after-effects are due to old antitoxin and carelessness 
in administration. 

The only bad effects that I have seen were inflammation of 
the lymphatics of the legs, which passed off in a few days. All 
animals which are intended for sale purposes should be inocu- 
lated a few days before shipment, as it makes them dull for the 
first four or five hours. 


Dr. Joun G. RUTHERFORD THE RECIPIENT OF HicH TriB- 
UTES OF APPRECIATION AND EsteEM.—On March 25 the St. 
Andrew’s Society, of Ottawa, Canada, paid a high tribute to 
their fellow member of this Scotch society, Dr. John G. Ruther- 
ford, retiring veterinary director-general and livestock commis- 
sioner of the Dominion of Canada, in the form of an address 
containing their expressions of appreciation of his worthiness, 
handsomely illuminated, in a. leather case, and tied with Scotch 
plaid ribbons, which was read by the president of the society. 
Dr. Rutherford had been a member of St. Andrew’s Society 
for ten years, and was much touched by the words contained in 
the address. “I am a Scotsman,” he said, in replying, “and 
there is something in the society of one’s own countrymen that 
makes for the home feeling.” Also, on the eve of his retirement, 
March 28, a fitting tribute was paid to him in his office in the 
Canadian Building by the members of the staff of the health of 
animals and livestock branches in token of their regard and es- 
teem. It was in the form of a beautifully illuminated address by 
the Rev. G. Bonsfield, bound in green vellum, referring to Dr. 
Rutherford’s important and honorable service to the Dominion 
during his tenure of office (10 years). The presentation was 
made by Dr. G. Hilton, chief veterinary inspector, and was ac- 
companied by a purse of gold, containing twelve hundred dollars. 
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VETERINARY INSPECTORS IN THE U. S. BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY VERSUS THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


By Dr. Ernest I. Smiru, U. S. oF AGRICULTURE, HUNTSVILLE, 


Some time ago I received a communication from one of the 
secretaries of the American Veterinary Medical Association re- 
questing that I remit the necessary fee and join the association. 
The secretary was doing his duty, as every one of them should 
do, i. ¢., increase the strength of his organization and have some- 
thing to show every year for his efforts. Upon receiving the in- 
vitation, I replied as follows: “ Dear Sir—Your kind invita- 
tion to join the A. V. M. A. at its next meeting has been received, 
and I thank you very much for it, but it appears to me that the 
association has a strong, sneaking desire for numbers, not active 
membership, and I would be one of the great number in the 
B. A. I. who could never attend, and, therefore, what would 
there be in it for me? Very respectfully. (Signed) E. I. Smith.” 

The closing word in the above letter may sound very egotis- 
tical and extremely selfish, but when it is applied to over eight 
hundred others it at once assumes a far different meaning. As 
far as I am concerned, I am delighted to know that I am eligible 
for membership to such a mighty scientific body, and hope to be 
able to join its ranks in the near future. 

It is no doubt true that many inspectors in the B. A. I. belong 
to the A. V. M. A., and are satisfied to annually pay their dues 
and allow their names to rest in peacé; but that is not the spirit 
which keeps such a society in operation and gives it the notoriety 
of being one of the foremost sanitary organizations in the world. 
Attendance and activity are the vital factors which give it life; 
but still there are a great many members who never answer to the 
calling of the roll and never profit by the extraordinary pro- 
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gram that is rendered; neither do they have an opportunity to 
express their views nor relate their experiences, which, if they 
did, might add something to the archives of scientific literature. 
The meaning involved in the bulk of this paragraph applies, 
largely, to the veterinary inspectors in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

It is absolutely certain that not every inspector in the B. A. I. 
could attend the A. V. M. A. at once; it can be readily seen that 
such a procedure would cripple the service and make a farce of 
all the achievements the department had previously accomplished, 
but there could be some plan devised by the bureau whereby a 
goodly representation could attend. 

Veterinary inspectors in the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry should form an organization, and at each station a sub- 
organization should exist. This should be recognized by the 
bureau, which, in turn, should grant authority to that body, 
through the inspector in charge, permitting them to select a speci- 
fied number from the local force to represent them at the next 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. Would that not have a tendency 
to make the men more practical, constantly keep them alert to 
their duties and induce them to make a record of their observa- 
tions, both in the abattoir and in the field service? It would in 
no way deprive the bureau of service nor compromise it in the 
least, but would tend to stronger co-operation and uniformity. 
The calibre of the men would enlarge and each would be in a 
new line of investigation, whether he was engaged in post-mor- 
tem service or otherwise. As a result of all of this, the mem- 
bership of the American Veterinary Medical Association would 
be greatly increased and the personnel of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry would reach a much higher standard. 

The A. V. M. A. recognized the services of all of the profes- 
sional men in the B. A. I. and strongly manifested that recogni- 
tion in the election of the chief of the B. A. I. to its highest of- 
fice, the presidency. Such an action expressed much in bureau 
circles and was sanctioned by the majority as a wise selection and 
highly commendable. The choice was, indeed, meritorious, and 
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I hope that the presidency of the association may again seek a 
man from the bureau ranks. It may not have the honor in the 
future to elect the same chief of the bureau without repetition, 
but it is hoped that there may be other men in the department 
who will aspire for the office. | 

In a preceding paragraph I have suggested organization of 
the bureau veterinary inspectors, not for the purpose of demand- 
ing any particular privileges nor antagonizing any existing 
orders, but for the purpose of stimulating more individuality— 
notably, a knowledge of what is being done in other stations; 
the methods, names of the men, facts relating to transfers, and 
many other details of supreme importance. The final result 
would be a monthly publication confined to the working of the 
bureau only. Such a periodical of information would be, in my 
opinion, what the bureau would desire to disseminate among the 
employes if it were not for certain prohibitive measures in the 
way of public printing. Therefore, if the task were conducted 


by some of the employes, and the revenue from the magazine 
bore the expenses, a solution to a difficult problem would be hap- 
pily reached. A self-sustaining organ of information among 
bureau employes would be one strenuous stride toward bureau 
perfection. 


FuRTHER APPROPRIATION TO MEET INDEMNITY CLAIMS: 
Several hundred farmers and others scattered all through the 
State will be pleased to learn that Governor Dix has approved of 
the bill appropriating $200,000 for the payment of claims in- 
curred by the State by reason of the condemnation and slaughter 
of glandered horses and tuberculous cows. Commissioner Huson 
reported to the Legislature on March 7th that there were then 
claims on file in his department aggregating $194,000 with no 
funds to satisfy them. Many of these claims are more than six 
months old. Commissioner Huson, in anticipation of the signing 
of the bill, has had a number of clerks at work for the past two 
weeks preparing schedules for the payment of these claims, and 
it is hoped that all properly authenticated claims will be satisfied 
within thirty days’ time. 


|| ERNEST I. SMITH. 
3 
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AZOTURIA. 
By A. B. Extis, D.V.S., Los AncgLEs, Cat. 


I have read page after page written on azoturia and no 
version of it seems to agree with mine. This disease occurs 
usually in valuable horses, because it appears in well-fed horses 
put to work after a period of idleness. McFadyean’s theory is 
that in a horse in good condition there are about 7,000,000 red 
blood corpuscles in a cubic centimeter of blood, and when the 
horse is taken out and exercised there is an increase of about 
4,000,000 to a c.c., making a total of about 11,000,000. This 
increase of red corpuscles causes embolism in all the large 
arteries, in the gluteal region, in the crural region and just over 
the patella; hence we get the “ woody” condition of these sets 
of muscles which we all know is present in cases of azoturia. 
This is also why we get the black coffee color in the urine; 
breaking down of the red blood corpuscles. In most cases that 
are down, we have a bilateral paralysis of the crural muscles. 
We know the muscles are not thick in this region, and we also 
know that the great sciatic nerve, the largest nerve in the body, 
leaves the pelvis in company with the gluteal nerves, through the 
great sciatic notch, and is directed downward along the posterior 
face of the femur. Near the stifle, it passes between the two 
portions of the gastrocnemius muscle. The crural muscles get 
' the greater part of their nerve supply from the crural or anterior 
femoral nerve, as it is sometimes called. These nerves, passing 
through these thick, heavy muscles, cause pressure on the nerve 
and paralysis of the whole hind quarters. 

Azoturia is never considered a nervous disease, but we know 
the patient is always greatly excited during one of these attacks. 
This, in my opinion, is due to inability to control himself; and 
I believe that here is one place where an anodyne is indicated. 
I won’t attempt to outline any certain treatment, for I have 
had very poor success in cases that were down. I had one case 
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down seventeen days, and then got him up and he made a com- 
plete recovery in about six months, and went to work. When 
I first started in practice, I had ten or twelve cases before I got 
one down, and I thought my treatment was wonderful; but 
when I got one flat on his side, my treatment failed. I think 
I have had the best success with adrenaline chloride, in dram 
doses, and half an ounce of chloral hydrate diluted in about two 
ounces of water, three times daily. I always use eliminative 
treatment with this. I first give about a half grain of arecoline, 
hypodermatically, and follow it up with an aloetic ball. You will 
notice in most cases that you will find the horse has been over- 
fed, and when he first comes down, there is first a chill, and 
later he breaks out in a sweat with colicky pains. This is why 
I think arecoline is indicated before anything else is given. It 
increases salivation and intestinal evacuation and helps to reduce 
plethora. 

Before the aloetic ball has produced an action, I think it is 
a good practice to give another half grain of arecoline, say ten 
or twelve hours after you have given the physic ball; which will 
have a tendency to hasten the action of the purgative. 

I sometimes give chloral hydrate in one ounce doses for the 
first couple of doses, to quiet the patient. I will also mention 
that I have very poor success with the use of slings. I have 
tried to sling them the day after the attack, only to get them 
up and find out they had no control of their hind extremities. 
I wait a few days until they show some sign of rising; in the 
meantime I keep hot fomentations over the crural muscles and 
catheterize once daily. I think sometimes slinging them every 
day only helps to diminish the strength of the already exhausted 
patient. Where you can get the animal to sit up and eat, and 
not lay flat on his side and pound himself all over the stall, the 
prognosis is more favorable. I am not writing this claiming to 
cure all cases of azoturia, for I know no treatment will do that; 
these are only my views; some of them I have picked up by 
reading different journals, others I have picked up in active 
practice. 
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MILIARY TUBERCULOSIS IN A DOG, WITH ULCERA- 
TIVE ENDOCARDITIS. 


By A. ScHLEsINGER, D.V.M., New York, N. Y. 


“ Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By re- 
cording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his 
facts in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.” 


The patient, a white male bull terrier three years old, was 
admitted to the hospital February 12, 1912. 

The history was as follows: The dog had been in perfect i 
health until six months before—about the latter part of August 4 
or early in September of 1911. At this time the dog had a long 4 
swim of about three miles in Newark Bay. Immediately on 
emerging from the water he showed marked and painful dyspnea, 


Picture of dog taken a few days prior to the swim referred to in article. 


which was so severe during the night that the owner thought 
seriously of shooting him, but finally decided to wait until the 
next day. The next day the respiration was a little better and 
the dog began eating as usual. From this time he began losing 
flesh gradually, the ribs showing through the skin; the breathing 
was slightly dyspnoeic. About a month before entering the hos- 
pital the dog had been in a fight and had been violently stopped 
after much kicking and pounding. After this the loss of flesh 
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and strength was very rapid and the dyspnea severe. The appe- 
tite was ravenous during the entire period of failing health. 
Symptoms-—Temperature, 100° ; pulse, 110, irregular, weak; 
great anemia of oral m.m. and conjunctiva, also of external and 
internal sides of ears; marked dyspnea, pendulant abdomen, 
slight constipation. Percussion of chest wall; dull sound all 
over. Percussion of abdomen; dull over right and left hypochon- 


TUBERCULAR GRANULOMATA OF CARDIUM. 
A. Cardiac Lymph Gland. C. Pericardium. 
Aorta. 


B. D. Lung. 
driac regions. . Palpation of abdominal cavity showed enlarged 
organ, which was finally diagnosed as the liver, although the pos- 
sibility of an enlarged spleen was thought of. A diagnosis of 
beginning ascites was made also. 
Auscultation of thoracic cavity gave slight friction sounds. 
The heart sounds were loud and irregular, and the pounding of 
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the heart could be felt against the chest wall. There was an 
uncertain short purring bruit after the lub (first) sound of the 
heart. Considering the bruits and general loud, irregular sounds. 
also the enlarged abdominal organ which indicated infection of 
some kind, a diagnosis of ulcerative endocarditis was made, with 


ULCERATIVE ENDOCARDITIS. 
(Tubercular.) 


VIEW OF RIGHT VENTRICLE AND AURICLE. 


Pericardium. . Lung. 

Right Ventricle showing ulcer. . Right Auricle with ulcers. 

Entrance of Vena Cava. \ ) re to Pulmonary Artery. 
orta. 


Cardiac Lymph Gland. 


probable insufficiency of the mitral valve. Also slight chronic 
pleurisy diagnosed, with slight hydrothorax. 

At the slightest exertion, even such as lifting the dog on and 
off the table, he would gasp for breath and whine with pain. 
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Treatment—For the pain, 20 grains Sod. Br. 3 times daily 
for two days. This brought great relief. For anemia, I0 grs. 
sugar of iron 3 times daily. Food—Plenty of raw and cooked 
meat three times a day, also milk morning and evening. The 
appetite was ravenous. For constipation, 10 gr. doses of cascara 
sagrada extract daily. 

The dog was put into a cage and kept absolutely quiet for 
observation during one week, so that a further diagnosis might 
be attempted. A blood examination was made and difficulty was 
encountered in securing the blood. From the ears pricked in 
different places only sufficient blood was obtained for the smears 
for the differential leucocyte count. There was not blood enough 
for the numerical count and it coagulated very quickly and 
clogged the pipette. A tourniquet was applied to fore-limb above 
the humero-radial joint, and after the usual shaving, cleansing 
and disinfecting, an incision was made through the skin into the 
muscles of the antebrachium. Even then there oozed only a few 
drops of blood, not sufficient for the numerical count. The tour- 
niquet was removed and then only a small stream of blood was 
obtained. This gives you an idea of the anemic condition and 
poor circulation. 

The numerical and differential blood counts follow: 

Red cells, 4,404,000. 
White cells, 5,100. 

Differential white cell count: 
Lymphocytes, 12 per cent. 
Large mononuclear, 14 per cent. 
Polymorphonuclear, 71 per cent. 
Eosinophiles, 2 4/10 per cent. 
Mast cells, 6/10 per cent. 

The number of red cells are practically normal. The white 
cells are below normal in number as these vary normally from 
7,500 to 11,000. This lessened number of white cells, called 
hypoleuocytosis or leucopenia, is found “in lessened function 
through anatomical destruction of considerable masses of func- 
tional tissue.” But this did not aid in making a more definite 
diagnosis. The differential count, while not normal, was con- 
sidered not sufficiently diagnostic of anything in particular. The 
temperature during the entire week of observation was normal. 
At the end of this time, as nothing could be done to help the dog, 
the owner consented to having him chloroformed, which was 
done. 
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Autopsy—tThe thoracic cavity showed a chronic injected con- 
dition of the mediastinal pleura with little hydrothorax. Hydro- 
pericardium. The pericardium distended and thickened, con- 
tained one pint of fluid. The cardium was hypertrophied. The 
ectocardium covered with many enlargements, varying in size 
up to a pigeon’s egg. The light ventricle of the heart contained 
an elevated ulcer as large as a five-cent piece; the right auricle 
contained two similar elevated ulcers, but smaller. These ulcers 
were contiguous with the granulomata on the ectocardium, there 
being very little muscle structure at the base of the ulcers. The 
left auricle and ventricle exhibited no lesions, but in the left 
auricle, at the base of one of the mitro-valves, a fibrinous de- 
posit as large as a pea was seen which probably caused the 
purring bruits. Half of the lobe of the left lung was indurated. 
The cardiac and bronchial lymph glands were enlarged, likewise 
the inferior cervical lymph glands. The liver was studded with 
numerous distinct spots, dull, light yellow in color, varying in 
size from a pinhead to the circumference of a pea. The liver 
was enlarged to twice its normal size. The kidneys showed 
similar spots. The spleen, pancreas, intestines and other organs 
were normal. A little fluid was found in the abdominal cavity. 

The diagnosis of tuberculosis was established by Dr. Jas. 
Ewing, of the Cornell Medical College, who examined the tissue 
microscopically. A verbatim report of his results follows: 

“The new, tissue involving the heart is composed of diffuse 
granulomatous tissue. It contains polyhedral and spindle cells 
supported by a few fibrils, scanty blood vessels, and is infiltrated 
with numerous lymphocytes. While in most areas these elements 
are arranged diffusely, as in tuberculous tissue, in many foci they 
form miliary tubercles with small giant cells. In some places 
much of the tissue is made up of conglomerate tubercles of this 
Sort. 

“In the liver the very numerous small tubercles are composed 
of polyhedral cells, sometimes forming small giant cells, and 
mingled with many lymphocytes. There is very little necrosis 
in any of the lesions. 

“The search for tubercle bacilli in the main mass and in the 
liver was not successful. Regarding the possible presence of the 
granular form of the tubercle bacillus it is impossible at present 
to offer a positive opinion. Three guinea pigs inoculated with 
material died three days later from the toxic effects of the 
injection. 
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* Reprint from the “ Berliner Thierarztlichen Wochenschrift,” 1912, No. 7 


‘“‘ Cultures of the material on egg medium made by Dr. L’Es- 
perance are negative. Nevertheless the diagnosis of tuberculosis 
seems warranted by the gross appearance of the lesions especially 
in the liver, and especially by the microscopical structure, which 
is identical with certain known forms of tuberculosis in which 
tubercle bacilli are very scanty.” 

Conclusion—The cause of the endocarditis seems primarily 
to have been tubercular infection; and the exhaustion brought 
on by the straining of the heart, due to the trying swim in New- 
ark Bay, undoubtedly aggravated the condition by causing 
greater metastasis. The kicking and pounding, received in the 
fight spoken of, hastened the end. Although the dog was chloro- 
formed, in my opinion he could not have lived longer than two 


_weeks. It was hoped to establish the point of whether the infec- 


tion was of human origin, but this, unfortunately, could not be 
done. It is interesting to note that the age of the dog was three 
years, as usually the endocarditis is found in older dogs. 

The liver and kidneys were not preserved. They were not 
put into preserving fluid at first because the material was needed 
for inoculation, and later decomposition had already set in, so 
that they were not worth keeping. 

I am indebted to Dr. J. G. M. Bullowa, a physician, who 
took a great interest in this case and aided me in making the 
diagnosis so far as possible. Neither Dr. Bullowa nor myself 
diagnosed the hydropericardium. 

The picture of the bull terrier shows the fine condition the 
dog was in at a time when it was probably considerably infected. 
The picture was taken a few days before the swim already men- 
tioned. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG PLAGUE IN HORSES WITH 
SALVARSAN.* 


By Dr. NEveRMANN, Berlin, Germany. 


Incited thereto by several favorable reports published in 
the special journals in regard to the treatment of lung plague in 
horses with salvarsan, I instituted some researches with this 
remedy, having been authorized by the Ministers of Agriculture, 
etc., to use the material of the breeding studs at Gudwallen and 
Trakehnen. The salvarsan used was kindly supplied without 
cost by Professor Ehrlich. 
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In Gudwallen, investigations were also made with Lorenz’s 
serum and with tallianine, the results of which are also briefly 
given here. The results at this stud are given by the veter- 
inarian in charge, Dr. Puschke, as follows: 

The lung plague broke out among the stallions in the royal 
breeding stud at Gudwallen, July 9, 1911. The first to be at- 
tacked was a young stallion purchased in the spring, and the 
second followed in fourteen days. The total number attacked 
up to October 21 was 91, and one died August 11. 

The stallion first attacked had a severe bilateral pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and was treated exclusively with cold compresses to the 
chest. The disease pursued the normal course and in eight days 
the horse was free from fever. One week later he developed a 
tenosynovitis in both fore feet and was very lame. Since early 
in September he has been on the mend. Twelve stallions were 
also treated with the Lorenz lung plague streptococcus serum. 
Up to 450 c.c. serum was injected. The latter exerted no in- 
fluence on the fever. In three animals the lungs remained sound, 
but in the others a slight pneumonia could be recognized. 

With tallianine twelve stallions were treated. The quantity 
injected per animal was up to 130 c.c. The serum had no in- 
fluence on the fever, which lasted on an average eight days. Only 
three animals developed pneumonia, and one of these died 
August II (see above). 

There were treated with salvarsan sixty-five horses. In 
fifty-five a single injection of 3 grams was sufficient, and the 
animals were free from fever in five days at the outside. In 
ten animals a second injection was necessary—2 grams on the 
fifth day—and they were free from fever by the eighth day of 
the disease. There were no unpleasant collateral effects of sal- 
versan of any sort. In all the animals the lungs and heart re- 
mained sound. It is to be noted especially that these animals 
who received salvarsan made very quick recoveries. 

An oil emulsion of salvarsan, joha, was applied in three cases. 
The first stallion had been treated already with tallianine and 
on the eighth day was almost free from fever. On the ninth 
day the temperature again rose, whereupon 7.5 c.c. joha (== 3 
grams of salvarsan) were injected into the muscles of a hind 
leg. On the next day the temperature was normal. The second 
stallion received 7.5 c.c. twice but without influence on the fever. 
At the injection point arose a small, firm, tender swelling. The 
third stallion likewise received 7.5 c.c. joha. As this likewise 
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had no influence on the fever, the animal received on the fifth 
day an injection of 3 grams salvarsan and two days later was 
free from fever. 

Among the work horses the first case of the plague appeared 
September 24, 1911. The animal was treated with 3 grams 
salvarsan and was well in three days. A second case ran its 
course with but little elevation of temperature. Further new 
cases have not developed. 

In Trakehnen only five horses were first treated with sal- 
varsan. The fall of temperature did not appear in so typical a 
fashion as in Gudwallen. This is to be explained, in the first 
place, by the fact that at Trakehnen salvarsan was used only in 
the severe cases which seemed to be of a threatening character. 
In one animal (No. 5) the disease had already advanced so far 
when salvarsan was given that the animal died a few hours later. 

Inspector Fischer, of Trakehnen, who had carried out the 
treatment there, reported as follows: 

The working mare “ Panzerklinge,”’ who had been given 2.0 
gram salvarsan, showed no reaction. The temperature fell on 
the next day but a tenth of a degree, but the pulse, which had 
been miserable, small and frequent, improved during the subse- 
quent days; the respiration was less frequent and the animal was 
stronger. As the temperature showed no further tendency to 
fall, nor the appetite to return, the animal received a second in- 
jection five days after the first. Two grams were given. No 
reaction followed. By night temperature had fallen about 
1.5° C. The next day it rose a little but the general condition 
was much improved. The results at Trakehnen show that one 
injection is not enough in severe cases to bring down the fever. 
They will be continued and treatment will be instituted in mild 
cases and also as early as possible in the disease. The results 
appear to be worth publishing. 


RUPTURE OF THE ABOMASUM. 
By A. W. Wuirtenouse, D.V.S., Boulder, Colorado. 


The history and symptoms of this case are very scanty and 
the autopsy, as will be explained, was perfunctory, but the 
variety of the conditions seems to make it worth recording. 

Gresswell (“Diseases and Disorders of the Ox,’ London, 
1889) mentions the possibility of such condition, without enlarg- 
ing on it. Friedberger and Frohner quote Harms as describing a 
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few cases of abomasal engorgement, without discussing rupture; 
other authors that I have access to are completely silent, and a tol- 
erably extended search through the journals fails to reveal a case 
report. 

On March 5 I was called on the telephone by the owner of 
the cow in question. He reported that she would neither eat nor 
drink and seemed uneasy. As she was his only cow and as he 
has a young child, he asked me to come and make a tuberculin 
test. I replied that the present symptoms were not likely to be 
due to tuberculosis, and explained that a tuberculin test on a 
single cow was both troublesome and expensive, offering to come 
and see what was wrong. He, however, did not think that she 
was ill enough to justify such a visit. I advised him to give 1% 
pounds of salt. 

On March 12 he called me to his farm. He informed me 
that he had had a tuberculin test made by another practitioner 
without reaction. 

Since March 4 she had practically eaten nothing and drunk 
very little. She had received 32 pounds epsom salts and one 
quart of linseed oil. Constipation had been complete till the 
night of March 11, when she had passed some hard horse-like 
balls, followed by scanty liquid feces. This morning he had 
found her down and was unable to get her up, hence the call. 

The cow was a dark Jersey of about 1,000 pounds, well nour- 
ished, seven years old, in milk for about a year and not preg- 
nant. She was in a condition of collapse; lay on her chest, with- 
out much evidence of pain, and no power in the hindquarters ; ex- 
tremities, nose, mouth, ears, anus and vulva were cold. I could 
get no reading from anus or vulva with the thermometer shaken 
down to its low limit. To listen to the heart I stretched her on 
her right side, which caused pain; heart almost indistinguishable, 
at about 86. A little fluid faecal matter oozed from the flacid 
anus. Rumen doughy, but not distended. 

Diagnosis very doubtful, the most probable being heart trau- 
matism from the reticulum. I gave stimulants and left, predict- 
ing early death. 

She died during the night of the 12th, and the autopsy, such 
as it was, took place at 9 a. m. on the 13th. 

The body was already skinned and was lying on a field of 
snow about 2% feet deep. The temperature was about 15° F., 
with snow falling freely and a considerable wind, so that physi- 
cal wretchedness must be my excuse for not exhaustively exam- 
ining this very interesting case. 
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The body was placed right side uppermost, and on opening 
the. peritoneal cavity many gallons of fzcal-stained fluid gushed 
forth. The great omentum appeared black and necrotic, with 
food contents between it and the abdominal wall. A large mass 
of dry food contents appeared outside the omentum on the ab- 
dominal floor and tracing these there was seen the abomasum 
still enormously distended, with its lower face stretched to burst- 
ing and three ruptures, one much the largest. The omasum and 
reticulum were also packed to distension, and dry, the contents 
of the rumen being dry, but not very great in volume. There 
were only two eightpenny nails and a small piece of wire in the 
reticulum and no injury to its wall. The intestines had been 
shielded to a very great extent from fzecal contents by the great 
omentum, but showed patches of inflammation and a gelatinous 
exudate into the rumen. The lungs looked normal, the pericar- 
dium, epicardium and endocardium showed suggillations, but no 
evidence of traumatism. The great omission that I made, and it 
is almost inexcusable, was in failing to examine the pylorus, 
so as to ascertain whether there was a mechanical cause for the 
condition. The cow, however, is reported as having been very 
greedy, and I am inclined to believe that she simply filled her- 
self up to the point of rupture. Diligent inquiry fails to show 
any possible history of external violence. 

The adhesions between the various stomachs, abdominal wall 
and omentum were extensive and firm, and it seems to me prob- 
able that the rupture must have occurred within a day or two 
after my first telephone call. 


AZOTURIA IN WORK OXEN. 


By W. M. Burson, D.V.S., Professor of Veterinary Science, State College 
of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


_Recently I was called to investigate a mysterious disease of 
cattle in Jefferson County, Georgia. Some lumbermen had about 
thirty head of oxen in good condition which were used for haul- 
ing logs and lumber. On account of bad weather a short period 
of idleness occurred. All appeared to be well until after going 
to work, when two oxen went down with the ordinary symptoms 
of azoturia in the horse, and died in a few hours. Several others 
became lame and developed soreness of muscles of loins, hips, 
thighs and the extensor brachii. The muscles were hardened 
and surrounded by edematous material. In one case the animal 
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would not elevate the tail during defecation. Stocking of the hind 
limbs down to the hoofs was observed in two cases. The appe- 
tites had remained fairly good and there was no elevation of 
temperature in the mild cases. Muscular inco-ordination and 
staggering were to be seen. 

One ox fractured the skull by striking the horn while at- 
tempting to rise and was killed. Post mortem showed degenera- 
tive nephritis, edematous myocitis, splenic engorgement and a 
tarry consistency of the blood, together with urine of high color. 

These cattle were fed exclusively on cottonseed meal, with 
cottonseed hulls as roughage. The meals and hulls were mixed 
in large troughs, to which all the animals had access. The most 
voracious feeders were the ones that became affected. 

In diagnosing these cases due consideration was given to 
such other diseases as might affect oxen. 

Tick Fever—No ticks were found. No elevation of tem- 

ture. These cattle were raised in the tick-infested locality. 

Black Leg.—These were mature cattle and the swellings pres- 
ent contained no gas. Fever not present. 

Anthrax.—No other affected animals in the locality. Evi- 
dence of contagion not present. 

Digestive Disturbances——No evidence except reduced appe- 
tite in the mild cases. 

Unsound Food.—Dairy cows and fattening steers fed from 
the same source of supply remained healthy. 

I have not been able to find this condition described as af- 
fecting oxen in America. Friedberger and Frohner describe it 
as affecting draft oxen in Germany. Perhaps the facts that our 
Northern States are the principal field of observation by Ameri- 
can veterinary authors and the difference in the concentrates 
used as a ration for work oxen account for their failure to ob- 
serve or describe the disease. In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to compare the protein contents of the concentrates fed to 
oxen. Henry gives them as follows: Corn, 10.5; corn and cob 
meal, 8.5; gluten feed, .24; bran, 15.4; middling, 15.6; oats, 
11.8; oat feed, .16; linseed meal, 33.2; cottonseed meal, 42.3; 
pea meal, 20.2. We observe the extremely high protein content 
of cottonseed meal. 

The causative factor of azoturia or hemoglobinemia in 
horses is understood to be a superabundance of nitrogenous 
food during a short period of idleness. These oxen, accustomed 
to heavv work and a bountiful sunplv of a ration high in protein 
and being allowed a short period of rest in a small inclosure, 
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were subjected to the same conditions under which azoturia oc- 
curs in the horse. The substitution of other concentrates for a 
considerable portion of cottonseed meal in the ration was recom- 
mended. Eliminative and tonic treatment was prescribed. 


AN UN USUAL CASE OF PARTURIENT PARESIS IN A 
COW. 


By Drs. Deavenport and Hetny, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


On the morning of March 22 was called over long-distance 
‘phone by client who stated he had a very valuable cow in bad 
shape. A local “correspondence school graduate” had been 
treating her for two days and a night, and patient had shown 
no improvement, but instead had grown worse and was down 
and unable to rise. My partner, Dr. Davenport, arrived at the 
patient at 12.30 p. m. (40 miles distant) and found her display- 
ing the following symptoms: Lying flat on side, with head 
down-hill position the local “ quack ” had placed her in to facili- 
tate giving enemas; as he stated, she had impaction of the 
bowels. Cow was in a semi-comatose condition; no sensation on 
pricking with needle or touching eyeball with finger. Pulse very 
low; respiration labored; mucous membranes congested; anus 
and vulva very much swollen from effects of “ quack” passing 
his arm into rectum and giving enemas. Raised cow up on 
her sternum in a natural position, when her neck immediately 
described a typical S-shaped curve of parturient paresis. My 
partner at once suspected parturient paresis and proceeded to 
give treatment for same, although the owner stated the patient 
had not calved since last October. Knowing this to be an un- 
usually long time after calving for an attack of parturient pare- 
sis to come on, yet he thought it would be good precautionary 
treatment, as the symptoms were so typical of this disease. The 
owner stated that the cow had been fed very highly and was 
giving from 30 to 34 pounds of milk daily. She was in good 
plethoric condition. He inflated udder with sterilized oxygen 
and gave hypodermic injection of 4 gr. of strychnine every two 
hours. At 4.30 p. m. the cow showed some improvement; con- 
tents of udder were removed and it was again inflated tightly. 
The cow was able to drink water, and as consciousness had fully 
returned, she was given a drench composed of spirits of nitrous 
t ether, two ounces; aromatic spirits of ammonia, two ounces, and 
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fluid extract nux vomica, one dram. Also gave rectal enema, and 
at 5.30 p. m. cow was on her feet begging for feed, which he 
gave her, and of which she ate heartily. She refused to leave 
stall where she had been down and looked around and lowed, 
as if looking for her calf. The calf had never nursed the mother 
except for a few days after birth. This was her third calf. Do 
not know if she had been rebred or not. The “ quack” had used 
hot cloths over loins, gave enemas, and the day before had given 
two drams of aloes and two ounces spirits of nitrous ether. He 
also gave one pint of castor oil the first day. Brother to owner, 
who is a physician, gave her two grains of morphine night be- 
fore. 

The patient made a complete, rapid and uneventful recovery. 
Is there any doubt about this being a case of parturient paresis 
and has anyone else had a like case? If so, we would be glad to 
hear of it through the Review. The “ quack” admitted he 
_would never have suspected parturient paresis or milk fever. 


AN UNUSUAL PRESCRIPTION. 


By E. GrirFin, Field Artillery, Fort Leavenworth, 
ansas. 


In a small town in eastern Kansas, the owner of a young 
heifer, which he raised as a pet, presented her to the male at the 
proper time; during copulation the heifer was thrown down by 
the impetuosity of the bull and from that time refused to eat 
unless food was offered by hand. An empiric was called in and 
he made a diagnosis of spinal meningitis, which he proceeded 
to treat with blisters along the spinal column. In the course of 
a few days the owner consulted a young veterinarian, who was 
unable to make a diagnosis; he in his turn called in a veterinary 
friend of much experience, who made a close examination but 
could find nothing wrong. 

The young practitioner pressed the veterinary friend so 
closely for some line of treatment that the latter suggested in 
a jocose manner to give the heifer a good drubbing, which he 
thought would bring her back to her feed. The young prac- 
titioner in all seriousness gravely informed the owner that the 
curative prescription should be the drubbing. When the animal 
refused to eat that same evening the owner secured a club and 
soundly belabored the patient. The effect was miraculous; the 
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animal appeared astonished at first, then commenced to bawl, and 
at the end of the beating attacked its feed with a good appetite 
and has been doing splendidly since. I vouch for the truth of 
the above. 


LIMBER NECK (?). 
By N. S. Mayo, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


An opportunity was recently afforded to hold an autopsy 
upon a cock one year old, said by the owner to be suffering from 
“limber neck.” The owner had lost several fowls with appar- 
ently the same disease, although the symptoms varied consider- 
ably. They were all attacked by “ sniffles” and had white spots 
in their throat—roup (?)—and after the acute symptoms sub- 
sided they had difficulty in walking or standing. One stepped 
high and its head kept bobbing about. All had died except the 
cock, and he was in a bad way. He could not stand. When at- 
tempting to stand or walk the head would curl down and forward 
until the bird would frequently keel over forward. The bird ap- 
peared completely conscious and was not paralyzed. An autopsy 
revealed nothing abnormal, except the external and middle ear, 
which was filled with cheesey material, either inspissated pus or 
exfoliated epithelium, mixed with gland secretion. This col- 
lection of material seemed to be the cause of the inability of the 
cock to maintain its equilibrium. 

This does not seem to be the true “limber neck” as I have 
observed it in tropical America. In true “limber neck,” as I 
have observed it, the bird is totally unconscious. This case is re- 
ported in the hope that others with wider experience may also 
report their observations. 


CoMMISSIONER PEARSON ACCEPTS PRESIDENCY AT AMES.— 
Hon. Raymond A. Pearson, whose resignation as Commissioner 
of Agriculture of New York State, was announced in the March 
REvIEw, has accepted an appointment as President of the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Ames, Iowa. 
Prof. Pearson will take up his work at that institution in the 
fall, on returning from his European trip, which is to be devoted 
to studying agricultural conditions abroad. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 
By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


Two Cases or FRACTURE OF THE First Ris [Major W. A. 
McDougall, A.V.C.].—1. A five-year-old mare, driven in double 
harness, stumbled and immediately afterwards was on three 
legs. She is unable to walk and is brought home in an ambu- 
lance. Lame on the off foreleg, the toe only touching the ground 
and no weight put on the leg is her appearance. Nothing ab- 
normal is observed about the leg except pain on pressure about 
the shoulder. When made to move, the mare brings the leg 
forward, but when any weight was put on it she sank down 
until the sternum almost touched the ground, with the leg pushed 
out in front, remaining in that position for a few seconds until 
she recovers herself on the other legs. After two weeks of treat- 
ment she was destroyed. A fracture of the first rib on the off 
side about two inches from the vertebrae was found at post 
mortem. 

2. Incomplete history of a six-year-old mare which was 
found lying injured on the near side. On account of her great 
sufferings she was destroyed the following day. Post mortem 
revealed chronic osteitis of the lower end of the first rib, with 
the sternal articulation involved. Also transversal fracture of 
that rib of recent formation.—(Veter. Record.) 


Potypus IN Frontat Sinus [K. Kylasamier, G.B.V.C.]— 
Aged gray horse, good saddler, had a little trickling of blood 
from the left nostril. This increased in quantity and, notwith- 
standing two weeks’ rest, it rather increased. The horse was 
treated by an empiric for about four months without relief. Then 
the writer came in. The horse showed small clots and streaks 
of blood, dark in color, collecting and falling in drops from the 
left nostril. The breathing of the animal is a little labored and 
accompanied by a harsh sound. There was a slight bulging over 
the frontal sinus on the left side and a dull sound given on per- 
cussion. A polypus or some vascular growth was diagnosed 
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and operation advised. After casting and securing the animal, 
the region was rendered aseptic and with a crucial incision of the 
skin the bone was exposed. Trephining was performed easily 
as the bone was rather softened. When the cut disc of the bone 
was removed a mass of soft flesh was protruding. It was re- 
moved, the sinus irrigated with perchloride of mercury solution 
(1 in 3,000) and, after closing the opening with carbolized tow, 
the animal was allowed to get up, when breathing was noticed 
to be improved. Recovery followed without event.—(Veter. 
News.) 


IRREGULAR STRANGLES TREATED WITH STREPTOCOCCUS 
Vaccine [A. Kevan Murray, M.R.C.V.S.|.—Gray gelding, five 
years old, had strangles, with a temperature of 105°. Treated, 
an abscess under the jaw is opened and the horse seems con- 
valescent. Two days later the right parotid is swollen and pain- 
ful and the right foreleg is also swollen and very stiff. After 
four days the parotid is free from swelling, but the hind legs 
are greatly swollen and painful. The thermometer runs up to 
106%°. Poultices, fomentations, fever medicines, form the 
treatment. Then came a swelling on the off lumbar region. 
While that of the hind legs subsides, one makes its appearance 
on the near loin. Colicky pains become manifest. It is a general 
infection and the author decides to resort to streptococcus vac- 
cine. He injected under the skin two tablets (Parke, Davis & 
Co.’s), dissolved in 5 c.c. of sterilized water. Two days after, 
all the swellings were gone; the horse fed well, his temperature 
had come down to 103° and soon to 101%°. Some four days 
after, however, a little relapse seemed to occur; the temperature 
ran up to 104%°. Another injection of the vaccine cut it short 
and radical recovery soon followed.—(Vet. Rec.) 


IMPERFORATE HyMEN IN CaTTLe [L. L. Steele].—Although 
not common, it seems that this trouble is quite frequently ob- 
served in some countries. The author describes one as follows: 
The heifer subject of this showed symptoms of imperforated 
hymen; she had been straining for several days and was suffer- 
ing great pain, which had begun soon after copulation. On 
vaginal examination, the hymen could just be touched with the 
middle finger, so that it could not be broken down with the hand. 
A catheter was tried next, but the hymen resisted the pressure, 
and a trocar was necessary to puncture it. When this was done, 
violent uterine contractions were observed and about half a gallon 
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of fetid brownish-white discharge was passed. The contractions 
soon ceased, and after irrigation with a solution of lysol the 
animal made an uneventful recovery.—(Vet. Rec.) 


GASTROPHILUS Egui AND StomacH StaGcers [Capt. Wake- 
held Raincy, A.V.C.].—Record of two cases where the exciting 
cause of death were most suspicious as being due to the presence 
of “bots.” Both animals seemed to present the manifestations 
observed in what is generally called stomach staggers. The 
symptoms were alike except that in one they were more acute 
than on the other—it was the violent form and the other the 
sleepy. The prognosis in both had been serious and the result, 
notwithstanding proper treatment, the same also, both ended in 
death. The post-mortem examination revealed in both carcasses 
nearly the same condition. In the brain only a watery, sodden 
appearance, and in abdomen, stomach filled with food weighing 
nearly forty pounds, and when the contents were removed “ the 
pylorus was found thickly studded with ‘ bots.’ They extended 
a little way into the stomach anteriorly and about six inches into 
the duodenum posteriorly. Only a few were free in the pylorus.” 
For the author, the bots were the main factors of the gastric 
impaction found.—(Vet. Record.) 


FRENCH REVIEW. 
By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


STRANGULATED DIAPHRAGMATIC HeErNIA [Col. Pag- 
non, Army Veterinarian].—*“ Rigolette” was five years old. 
Returning from walking exercise she is uneasy, looks at her 
flank, scrapes the ground, and attempts to lay down. When 
she does it, it is carefully, and accompanied with moanings. 
Standing, she has muscular twitchings. No tympanitis, pulse 
regular, respiration a little accelerated. Opiate drench, dry fric- 
tions quiet her. There has been no fecal evacuation. She has 
three subsequent similar attacks. Rectal examination is nega- 
tive. The next day the attacks of colic are more frequent; the 
animal sits on her haunches or lays on her back. Decubitus is 
always carefully taken, and with moans; respiration is accel- 
erated. Auscultation is rather negative, except slight diminu- 
tion of respiratory murmur on the right side. Oil and flaxseed 
tea with pilocarpine gives little relief. Death takes place after 
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forty-three hours of sufferings. At the autopsy there was found 
a circular opening through the diaphragm through which a loop 
of intestine, measuring one meter long, has passed in the thoracic 
cavity. The opening has regular, fibrous edges, and if not con- 
genital, was at least of old formation. The prolapsed intestine 
was black and gangrenous.—( Revue Vet. Milit.) 


GENERALIZED ALopPEcia [Mr. Jean, Army Veterinarian]:— 
A horse, “ Frontin,” has both knees open through falling. Anti- 
tetanic serum is injected, wounds disinfected, and a friction of 
mercurial ointment is applied on the anterior face of both joints. 
Seventeen days after the hairs began to fall off in places, at the 
head first and gradually from every part of the body. The skin 
is left entirely unpigmented, light, rosy and without exudation. 
Microscopic examination of the hairs reveals no parasite. And 
in three days the animal is hairless, except a few on the legs. 
There has been no change in the general condition of the animal. 
Alkaline and arsenical treatment is prescribed internally, with 
soapy sulphurous washings of the skin and alcohol or chloral 
frictions. After a few days the animal shows manifestations 
of severe enteritis, followed by profuse fcetid intestinal dis- 
charge. The skin gradually recovered its normal aspect and 
after about one month a new coat of hair began to grow. Two 
months later the animal was entirely well. Parasites being ex- 
cluded as cause of the trouble, the writer points out the four 
following isolated or combined causes to explain this curious 
case: Intoxication by the antitetanic serum, mercurial intoxi- 
cation, emotivity, or intestinal intoxication.—(Jbid. ) 


CoMMINUTED FRracturE oF LowER MAXILLARY—FALSE 
ARTICULATION Fottows [Mr. Lasserre].—Ten-year-old, half- 
bred Anglo-Arab, has since several months shown great diff- 
culty of mastication. As a consequence; feeding only on bran 
and soft food, she has lost considerable flesh and is reduced to 
an extensive lean condition. On examining the head, it is 
noticed that the lower incisive arch is slightly twisted to the left, 
the right orbital cavity, depressed, is filled with a thicker cushion 
of fat, and there is exophthalmy of the right eye: On the right 
branch of the lower maxillary there is an elongated, narrow, 
hard and painless swelling, running upwards towards the tem- 
poro-maxillary joint. The lateral motions of the jaw seem 
limited. There is also discharge from the right nostril. No 
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subglossal adenitis. Buccal examination with the electric light 
is negative. Mallein test gives no result. Deep ulcerated tumor 
in way of formation is suspected. On account of the condition 
of the animal she is destroyed. At the autopsy there was found 
a fracture of the right branch of the lower maxillary, running 
from about two or three centimetres from the origin of the 
posterior border upwards to a few centimetres back of the last 
molar. The two segments of bone are, besides the muscles, held 
in contact by a thick, fibrous membrane, which forms a true 
articular envelope, allowing, however, very slight lateral motions 
between them. It shows a small opening which allows communi- 
cation with the mouth. The bony surfaces are covered with 
grayish pus with bad odor, and some thin, necrosed splinters of 
bone. Hypertrophying osteitis lesions exist on both faces of the 
lower maxillary. Opposite the opening of the false articular 
membrane, the superior maxillary shows also a fracture of the 
pterygo-palatine crest. 

The history of the case was that the mare had run away while 
harnessed to an English cart several months previous, fallen, 
and suffered of only superficial apparent contusions about the 
body, limbs, vulva and perineum, and that she was ablé to resume 
her work after a week. It was only after a long time that her 
difficulty in eating had been observed.—( Revue Veter.) 


FRACTURE OF THE LEFT ForEARM IN A Horse [Mr. Rous- 
seau, Army Veterinarian].—An eight-year-old horse receives a 
kick on the internal face of the left forearm. There is a small 
contused wound on the antero-internal face of the region, two 
centimetres above the radio-carpal joint. The horse is on three 
legs and the hot and painful region is covered with mer- 
curial blister ointment. It is not possible to obtain slings and 
the horse is placed in a double stall and tied up high to the hay- 
rack. The next day the condition is much improved, and after 
three days simple douches with wadding dressing. are applied. 
During the night of the fourth day the animal backs suddenly 
from his stall, falls down and gets up only after violent efforts 
some fifteen minutes later. He has a fracture of both bones of 
the forearm. He is destroyed. At the post mortem a complete 
oblique fracture en bec de fliite is found, the bones being sur- 
rounded by a large clot of blood. There were some splinters 
of bone loose. Close examination of the lower end of the radius 
shows an incomplete fracture manifested by two fissures running 
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from the lower extremity of the bone upwards. The case is one 
more amongst similar accidents when the possibility of the injury 
has not been considered and precautions taken against it.—(Soc. 
des Sc. Veter. de Lyon.) 


CLINICAL DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF THE DISEASES WITH 
Bioopy URINE [Prof. G. Moussu].—In one of his clinical lec- 
tures the author said that practitioners have difficulty in making 
a differential diagnosis between hemorrhagic cystitis or essential 
hematuria of bovines, complicated infectious pyelo-nephritis and 
bovine piroplasmosis, or febrile hemoglobinuria. The following 
microscopic characters of the urine will aid the practitioner. In 
the hemorrhagic cystitis, when the urine is collected and left for 
a few hours in a test tube, it is first with a uniform rosy, red or 
brown color, but after a while a more or less abundant deposit 
is noticed at the bottom of the tube, while in the upper part the 
contents are clear, limpid or only slightly amber color, as normal 
urine. It is indeed normal urine isotonic; there has been no 
hemolysis, no destruction of the red corpuscles nor dissolution 
of the hemoglobin. 

In the pyelo-nephritis, if again urine is received in a test tube 
and kept for a while, at first the urine seemed cloudy, hematic, 
often brownish and feetid, or with a marked ammoniacal odor; 
after some time pus and red blood corpuscles which the urine 
contains, with even sometimes epithelial or mucous casts, drop 
to the bottom of the tube and form a thick, dirty and colored 
deposit. The urine above it is cloudy, reddish, and, if exposed 
to the air, becomes rapidly brown. This urine is not isotonic; 
there is hemolysis, and part of the hemoglobin of the red cor- 
puscles is dissolved. 

In piroplasmose the urine, collected and kept as before in a 
test tube, leaves no deposit, remains uniformly tinted. It slowly 
alters when exposed to the air and gets brown only with time. 

These characters of the urine in those three diseases will help 
to establish a differential diagnosis.—(Rec. de Med. Veter.) 


On THE IMPROPERLY NAMED CHOoREA OF Docs [Dr. L: 
Marchand and Prof. G. Petit]|.—The object of the articles pub- 
lished by the authors, with illustrations of the nervous lesions 
which they have found in the cases recorded, was to furnish 
the anatomo-pathological demonstration of the analogy existing 
between chorea and the infantile paralysis or poliomyelitis. They 
have classified the several cases subjects of their observations as 
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serious cases, those of medium severity, those with mild charac- 
ters. And after considering the disease chorea of dog with that 
of man, and, again, the canine disease with infantile paralysis, 
they résumé the conclusions as follows: . 

1. Canine chorea cannot be compared to that of man. 

2. Human chorea has its anatomical stratum in the cerebral 
cortex and the cerebral ganglions. Chorea of dogs is a meningo- 
encephalo-medullary affection. 

3. The lesions of canine chorea are of inflammatory nature 
and the blood-vessels are primitively affected. The motor ner- 
vous cells are altered secondarily. 

4. The lesions of chorea of dog present the greatest analogies 
with those of the infantile paralysis or disease of Heine-medin, 
and the epidemic form, acute anterior poliomyelitis. 

5. The differences of the symptoms in the two forms, human 
and animal, viz.: rhythmical tremblings, less marked paralysis in 
the chorea of dog, are probably due to the fact that the spinal 
cord of dog possesses a greater functional independency than 
that of man. 

6. The word chorea is at any rate improper, and the name of 
rhythmical paralysis would be more appropriate according to the 
symptomatic exhibition —(Rec. de Med.) 


BELGIAN REVIEW. 
By Prof. A. Liautarp, M.D., V.M. 


SuRGICAL TREATMENT OF SINUSITIS ACCOMPANIED WITH 
Roaring [Prof. Lienaux].—This complication of roaring de- 
serves attention, as it is not always certain that once the sinuses 
distended towards the median line may, after being in that con- 
dition for months, resume their proper dimensions. A new sur- 
gical operation that the author has performed in several cases 
may give very satisfactory results. 

In this article the professor passes a minute review of the 
anatomy of the sinuses and of the turbinated bones, and by il- 
lustration shows the changes that may occur in the antrum and 
the nasal cavities, when the sinuses or the turbinated or both are 
filled with pus, and, after advising careful attention to the con- 
dition of the parts, he arrives at the description of the operation 
which he recommends, consisting not only on the same trephin- 
ing of the sinus, but also by resorting to the removal of a long 
portion of the frontal and nasal bones, the uncovering of the dis- 
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eased turbinated, its puncturing with probed bistoury or direc- 
tory, freely opening their cavities and, if necessary, the removal 
by excision or tearing of the entire turbinated. 

“Operation not always easily made in one step, but requiring 
sometimes several attempts. Sometimes scissors had to be put 
aside and pieces of the turbinated are directly pulled away with 
forceps. This removal of the wall of the turbinated is always 
accompanied with profuse hemorrhage, which, however, soon 


stops of itself. After care consists in the ordinary classical in- . 


dications of sinusitis, free irrigation and creolinated dressings.” 
Roaring generally subsides immediately after the operation. 
The wound has to be watched, as pieces of necrosed turbinated 


or granulating membrane may require attention, removal or cau-. 


terization.—(Annal. de Bruxelles.) 


ForEIGN 1n Piceons [Prof. Hebrant and Assistant 
Antoine |.—Every practitioner knows of the importance that for- 
eign bodies occupy in the pathology of some domestic animals. 
Horses, cattle, dogs, etc., have commonly presented interesting 
cases of disease due to the presence of foreign bodies. They can 
also be observed among birds. Every foreign body that is taken 
in by those animals, after remaining some time in the crop and 
the succentric ventricle, without giving rise to any trouble, ar- 
rive in the gizzard, where they are stopped by its contents— 
gravel, stones, etc. If these foreign bodies are smooth and with- 
out sharp parts, they remain mixed with the other contents. - But 
if they have sharp points, which may injure the cavity of the 
organ, they may finally perforate the muscle and come out sur- 
rounded by fibrinous inflammatory exudate, forming a mass 
which remains in the abdominal cavity, more or less adherent to 
the intestines. Their presence can be easily detected by palpation 
of the abdomen, with the hand, which detects a round body, often 
irregular, slightly elastic, and which one might readily take in a 
female bird, as the fruit of an inter-abdominal fecundation. 
Sometimes the fibrinous mass becomes attached to some subcu- 
taneous point of the abdominal walls. 

The exit of these foreign bodies out of the gizzard is very 
slow, and while it takes place the bird eats poorly and gradually 
loses flesh. When the diagnosis can be established surgical inter- 
ference is always indicated. Open the abdomen and remove the 
cause of the trouble, when thus the wound is stitched. Conva- 
lescence is sometimes long, although sometimes recovery is some- 
what rapid.—(Jbid.) 
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BOLD AND LUCID SPEECHES OF DRS. TURNER AND 
HOSKINS BEFORE THE MILITARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
ARMY VETERINARY BILL. 


The bill to consolidate the veterinary service, United States 
army, and increase its efficiency (known as H. R. 16843 in the 
House and as S. 5792 in the Senate) has attracted such great 
attention by the wide publicity that has been given it in the vet- 
erinary press and because of the meritorious nature of its pur- 
poses that a word may be printed here upon the reception the 
bill has had from the Military Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, together with some reference to the speeches made 
in defense of the bill before that committee. In the April REview 
was mentioned the fact of the patient hearing accorded the de- 
fenders of the bill by the members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The representatives of the profession spoke out boldly in 
its defense and were satisfied with the full opportunity permitted 
them to enlighten the minds of the committeemen on certain 
features of the bill. 

We strongly advise every veterinarian who has the slightest 
interest in the passage of the bill (and all have really very great 
interest in it) to apply to his Congressman for a printed copy of 
“Hearings Before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of 
Representatives, on H. R. 16843.”’ The statements of Veterin- 
ary Colonel Piche, of the Canadian army; of Captain Hull and 
of Dr. J. R. Mohler are fine reading. But we venture the thought 
that the statements of Drs. Turner and Hoskins will, because 
they are mostly in speech form and are not broken up much into 
question and answer, bear reproduction in the Review. All of 
these gentlemen are to be thanked for their lucid remarks as they 
are printed in the hearing, and their act merits the lasting re- 
membrance of their confréres in the profession. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. JoHN P. TuRNER, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. TuRNER—Mr. Chairman, I entered the army shortly 
after graduation at the solicitation of Dr. Huidekooper, who will 
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be remembered by some of the older members of the committee 
as the man who attempted to organize the veterinary corps of the 
army. I entered the army about the time that Dr. Piché and sey- 
eral other young men joined, thinking at that time that there was 
some future for the veterinarians in the army. Very shortly 
after entering the service, however, I ascertained that there were 
certain objections at that time to commissioning army veterinar- 
ians, and when the War Department finally decided to refuse to 
commission the veterinarians I saw no future in the service and 
resigned. There was a well-grounded prejudice in the army 
against the commissioning of veterinarians at the time I was in 
the service, and I, as a commissioned officer, would not have 
liked to see commissioned certain veterinarians who were in the 
army at that time. Far be it from me to cast any reflections on 
those men as veterinarians or as honorable men, but they were 
men who had entered the army—one of them in the dragoons 
before the Civil War, and just retired as the oldest man in the 
service of the United States army. Another had entered the 
army during the Civil War as an enlisted man, and another one 
entered very shortly after the close of the war, and all of them at 
a time when graduate veterinarians would not think of entering 
the service, and at a time when we had no schools in this country. 
These men did not have the chance to attend colleges; they were 
what we call self-made men, and I have heard a distinguished 
United States Senator say that one of these men was the best 
judge of a cavalry horse in our army and a very valuable man 
to the service. But from other standpoints he was rather unde- 
sirable as a commissioned officer. 

I believe that the sentiment that exists in the War Depart- 
ment and among officers of high rank against commissioning 
veterinarians is largely due to their remembrance of some of 
these old men—not from their ability as veterinarians, but pos- 
sibly from their social status. I can say, however, that these 
men were fetired last year by the action of this committee. It 
should have been done 10 years ago. It was not a mistake, but 
an oversight possibly. At any event, this committee last year, by 
putting a rider on the appropriation bill, retired all these old men. 
So there is no longer any excuse among the commissioned offi- 
cers of the army and War Department along this line for not 
commissioning the veterinarians from the men now in the ser- 
vice. Take the men in the service. Forty-two men have stood a 
severe examination, which is an examination equal to that of an 
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officer entering the army—an examination which lasted about 10 
days—in which the young veterinarian is examined thoroughly 
on all subjects pertaining to his general education, as well as on 
all subjects pertaining to his technical duties. I have been in- 
formed by officers that they prescribed these long, tedious exam- 
inations anticipating the time when the veterinarians would be 
organized into a corps of officers. The idea is not a young one. 
The idea occurred in Mr. Lincoln’s time. In 1861 Mr. Lincoln 
sent for a veterinarian who was residing in Washington to se- 
cure his services for the army. This veterinarian was an English 
graduate and a very fine man in every respect. Mr. Lincoln 
said to him that he would like to have him enter the army as a 
veterinarian. The old gentleman proudly drew himself up and 
declined, saying, “ Why, sir, in my army and in my country the 
veterinarian is a commissioned officer, and when you see fit to 
commission me I will serve, but not otherwise.” And in order to 
secure that man’s services he was commissioned a captain quar- 
termaster and stationed at a point across the river, where the 
horse depot was located. So we are following a precedent in our 
army when we ask you to commission the veterinarians. We 
have also a captain of infantry and a major who rose through 
our work, but when they enlisted they were in the ranks. It 
seems to me that if our army, through its general staff, has to 
go to Europe and pattern after European models, they should 
follow them in this respect. While I am not a military man, I 
know of nothing original in our army. 

I do not know of anything that has not been borrowed from 
the War Lord; everything we have in our army from the general 
staff down, it seems to me, has been borrowed from the War 
Lord, and I believe we have not a single original military officer 
in this country. We have commissioned dentists, and that is a 
very necessary position to my mind. Any man stationed out on 
the Black Hills, several hundred miles from Omaha, plagued 
with the toothache, can certainly appreciate the advantage of hav- 
ing the dental officer at hand. It was said that the dentists ought 
not to be commissioned because they did not command men, and 
the same argument is being urged against commissioning the 
veterinarians, who must command men. He must command his 
stable sergeants, farriers and blacksmiths, and the privates who 
are detailed to his hospital. It has been advantageous in all the 
armies of all the civilized nations to commission the veterinarians 
in order to get better service and to get the full benefit of their 
work. The United States gives these men the pay of officers, 
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but they use three-fourths of these men where their work is 
utterly ineffective, because they are denied the rank that is abso- 
lutely essential to effective service. For instance, the veterinarian 
may say that a certain operation should be performed and that it 
is necessary. Notwithstanding the skill and learning the veter- 
inarian may have, and notwithstanding the fact that he may have 
devoted years of study to his profession, a second lieutenant can 
say to him, “ You cannot perform that operation,” and that 
would settle it. While this may not be frequently done, yet it is 
a military fact. It is a military fact that the usefulness of the 
veterinarian in our army depends largely on the opinion that the 
officers, and especially his colonel, have of him. It is a very dis- 
agreeable experience to have a new colonel every three years, 
and to be placed on a period of probation with that colonel to de- 
termine whether or not you are a well-qualified veterinarian. 
Every three years a new colonel comes, and you must prove to 
him that you are a qualified man, and every time a change of 
officers occurs the experience is repeated. The service has been 
improved in the armies where veterinarians are commissioned 
largely by the fact that the veterinarian has conferred upon him 
an official status, which, in turn, gives him a different social 
status. 

In other words, it gives him entrée to official society, and 
officially they meet their officers on a plane of social equality, 
and that gives the veterinarian an opportunity to cultivate a 
more wholesome relationship with his officers, and an opportun- 
ity to carry out their wishes to better advantage. So that of- 
ficially there is no reason why the veterinarian should not be 
commissioned, and, from the standpoint of economy, if you give 
the veterinarian the pay of an officer, why not give him a rank 
commensurate with the pay he receives? If you pay him this 
amount of money in order to get better service, why not get 
your full money’s worth and put these men in charge of the 
work they should do—work that is now being done in a way by 
amateurs ? 

Now, there is a well-grounded prejudice in the army against 
the non-combatant corps, and there is a belief that if the medical 
corps and all the other corps of non-combatants were put in the 
same condition to-day that we are in there would be opposition 
in the War Department to commissioning them. A combatant 
officer does not like to see the same rank conferred upon a non- 
combatant. That feeling certainly exists among combatant 
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officers, but if we have gone to the extent of commissioning doc- 
tors, and have gone to the extent of saying that ministers of the 
gospel shall be captains; that dentists, who have no command 
whatever, shall be first lieutenants; that the cashiers of the army 
shall be major paymasters; if it is necessary and proper that the 
lawyers of the army shall be colonels, it is just as essential that 
the veterinarians should be commissioned. Consider for a mo- 
ment the important duties of the veterinarian; the duty of in- 
specting animals before they are purchased and the inspection 
of horses prior to their condemnation; the duty of inspecting 
certain commissary supplies, as well as the inspection of camps 
under certain rules of camp sanitation. All this work is in the 
hands of amateurs—and when I say amateurs, I refer to the 
active officers and quartermaster officers who-attempt to perform 
this duty, which should be intrusted only to the hands of those 
who have been specially trained for it. 

I know there is a prejudice in this committee and in the War 
Department against an independent corps of veterinarians, and 
for that reason I am in favor of Mr. Hull’s amendment provid- 
ing that they be placed under the quartermaster-general’s divi- 
sion for purposes of administration. 

Gentlemen, I know if there had been a commissioned veter- 
inary corps in the camps during the Spanish-American War, 
that if the veterinary sergeant had had the rank of major or cap- 
tain-quartermaster, or if he had been a commissioned officer of 
any kind, the amount of money which would have been saved 
during that war, by preserving the thousands of horses which 
had the strangles and influenza, later developing into glanders, 
would have been sufficient to have paid the veterinary corps for 
a hundred years to come. It is preposterous to think that during 
the Spanish-American War and shortly after the close of that 
war State boards of health had to go into the United States courts 
to prevent the army from selling horses which had been exposed 
to glanders. 

Mr. ANTHONY—Were these horses sick at the time they were 
purchased, or did the diseases develop in the camps? 

Dr. TURNER—The diseases developed in the camps largely. 

Mr. ANtHoNy—Were there any veterinarians attached to 
the regiments at that time? 

Dr. TURNER—There were, but if you had been a veterinarian 
for several years and had on several occasions found it neces- 
sary to go to your colonel and make certain recommendations, 
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and you had found that your recommendations as a professional 
man were either swept aside or ignored because you were simply 
a subordinate, with a position something like that of wagonmas- 
* ter, you would not have felt like trying that proposition over 
very frequently. 

The CHAIRMAN—In time of war are the veterinarians ex- 
posed in any way? Do they go in the field? 

Dr. TURNER—Yes, sir; the veterinarians are not covered by 
the Red Cross. 

The CHAIRMAN—If the veterinarians were in this corps that 
you speak of in this bill, would they in time of war be exposed 
to danger? Do they go into the field with the troops? 

Mr. SLAYDEN—Do they incur any personal hazard? 

Dr. TURNER—Yes, sir; the first man who died in the Eighth 
Cavalry in Cuba from yellow fever was a veterinarian. He does 
not go into battle any more than the doctor does. 

The CHAIRMAN—I am asking whether or not the veterin- 
arian in time of war would incur any personal hazard? 

Dr. TuRNER—Yes, sir; he would be with his regiment. I 
suppose that if his regiment was ordered to make a charge, they 
would not put the doctor in the line of the charge. He would 
probably be back with the transport. 

Mr. SLAyDEN—But he would not be required to perform 
duty on the firing line? 

Dr. TURNER—Yes, sir; the same as the surgeon. We have 
our ambulance to drag wounded horses to the rear, where we pass 
on the question of whether or not the horse should be shot or 
whether he should be sent to the veterinary hospital station for 
treatment. 

Now, we have nothing of this kind now. We have simply 
two men attached to the regiment that doctor the horses. They 
simply doctor the horses. Their instruments, their supplies, their 
books, and everything are purchased by some officer in Washing- 
ton, who has no technical knowledge along the line of their work. 
There is absolutely no semblance of an organization, and, what 
is more essential, there is no chief who can overlook the entire 
situation, and say, for instance, “ What is the cause of the great 
loss in this regiment this year; why has the Eighth Cavalry suf- 
fered from loss of horses; why are there so many diseases and 
condemned horses in this troop, and why is it that the First Cav- 
alry has such a low death rate?” There is nothing of the sort 
provided ; the veterinarian is simply consulted by the officers, and 
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if they wish to carry out his instructions they do so and if they 
do not they do not. An inspector-general, one of the best in the 
service, told me a great many years ago that if he stayed in that 
department another year he intended to have another veterinar- 
ian to go around with him to inspect the horses. 

Now, Captain Hull will remember that in this committee 
room, when this matter was being considered, an army general 
said, ““ Why, gentlemen, if we commission these men, a major 
veterinarian might be in a position sometimes to say to a captain 
of cavalry, ‘ you cannot take this troop out because the horses 
have sore backs.’”’ Now, it has.been stated as a fact that the 
colonel or major doctor once told a colonel of the regiment that 
it was not right to drill the men when the weather was 15, 20 or 
30 degrees below zero. Now, I believe they have the right to de- 
cide climatic conditions 

Mr. ANTHONY (interposing)—Do the veterinarians pur- 
chase or have anything to do with the purchase of their cavalry 
supplies ? 

Dr. TuRNER—NO, sir; the veterinarian has nothing to do 
with it; it is done through the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ANTHONY—Do you think it would improve the situation 
and promote the efficiency of the service if the veterinary corps 
should have the power to purchase its own supplies? 

Dr. TuRNER—Yes, sir; that is contemplated in the bill. At 
present the veterinarian has nothing to do with his supplies. 

The CHAIRMAN—I do not think that the veterinary corps is 
given any authority of that kind in the bill. 

Dr. TuRNER—You will find that provision in line 8 on page 1 
of the bill, “One as purchasing officer of veterinary supplies.” 
At the present time each troop of cavalry draws its allotted 
amount for replacing its supplies every three months. 

Mr. ANTHONy—Whether they need it or not? 

Dr. TuRNER—Yes, sir; and my experience and observation 
were that the captain always drew it every three months. At 
present there is an allotment of 25 cents a quarter for each horse 
for medicine. I think another gentleman will bring out that 
proposition, but I understand that if a veterinarian were put in 
charge of this thing 5 cents a quarter would be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN—Why do you want five of these veterinar- 
ians as inspectors of meats in the subsistence department? 

Dr. TuRNER—Mr. Chairman, that was simply to bring the 
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allied forces into one organization. At the present time the 
quartermaster-general has two or three, and possibly five, veter- 
inarians, who are attached to the subsistence department. These 
are well-paid men, who devote their entire time to supervising the 
meat after it has been inspected by the agricultural department. 

The CHaIRMAN—Are they not detailed from the agricul- 
tural department ? 

Dr. TuRNER—NoO, sir; they are attached to the subsistence 
corps. 

Mr. SLayDEN—Then they have a double inspection of meats, 
first by the inspectors of the Department of agriculture and then 
by the veterinarians of the subsistence department ? 

Dr. TURNER—Yées, sir. 

Mr. ANTHONY—But these inspections are not had for the de- 
tection of the same imperfections, are they? 

Dr. TURNER—NO, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN—Why should a veterinarian be an inspector 
of meat? Does his education qualify him for that service? 

Dr. TURNER—Yes, sir. 

The CHatRMAN—Are the inspectors of the agricultural de- 
partment veterinarians? 

Dr. TuRNER—Yes, sir; every one of them, and they specify 
that they shall come from certain regular colleges. 

Mr. SLaypEN—If this plan was adopted, then we might dis- 
band that force of animal inspectors in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. TURNER—NO, sir; I should not think so. 

Mr. SLAayDEN—The veterinarian who is supposed to keep the 
animals alive is also supposed to examine them after they are 
dead to see if they are fit for food. 

Mr. ANTHONY—AIl meat purchased for the army must first 
have been inspected by the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture at the packing houses. 
Are not these meats afterwards inspected by the veterinarians of 
the army? 

Dr. TuRNER—At the present time the veterinarian at the post 
has nothing to do with the inspection of meat. 

Mr. ANTHONY—What would be the more important duties 
of these veterinarians in the garrisons? 

Dr. TURNER—They could see that the meat supply at the post 
was in proper condition; that the milk supply at that post was 
wholesome and furnished from healthy animals—in fact, the 
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veterinarians could be used in a dozen different ways around the 
post if they were given the proper rank and authority, but as it 
is now, having no rank, the veterinarian is simply considered 
out of it. 

Mr. PEpPER—Does the medical department of the army have 
anything to do with the inspection of milk? 

Dr. TuRNER—NO, sir. 

Mr. PeEpper—Are they not competent to do it? 

Dr. TURNER—NO, sir; they would not know what kind of a 
cow the milk came from, and they would not know on which 
side of a cow to go to examine her udder. I doubt if any cavalry 
officer would know unless he was raised on a farm. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Dr. Hoskins—I am sorry that Dr. Melvin cannot be here 
this morning to address the committee on the subject of this bill. 
He is engaged with a board of army officers before the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in the consideration of a plan to utilize 
some of the reservations in the breeding of horses for the army. 

I can add very little to what has already been said by the 
gentlemen who have preceded me, and I am of the opinion from 
what has been said here this morning that you gentlemen must 
now recognize that the profession of the veterinarian has become 
one of the most important in the country. You must realize that 
they have contributed a great deal to the upbuilding of the coun- 
try, when you take into consideration the fact that there are pro- 
duced in this country annually more than $300,000,000 worth of 
animal food products that are sold in foreign countries under 
our food-inspection law, and that these products must pass under 
the observation and inspection of skilled veterinarians. You 
must realize that we have a number of schools all over the coun- 
try, all conducted on a high plane of efficiency, and, in addition, 
we have instituted and have to-day a central school, the curricu- 
lum of which is as high as that of any similar institution in the 
world. The breadth and scope of the work required in our in- 
stitutions to-day exceeds that required in preparation for almost 
any other learned profession. There is scarcely any other pro- 
fession in which a wider scope of knowledge and better training 
is required in order to fulfill the duties required than in that of a 
veterinarian. 

Now, no body of men can be engaged in an important ser- 
vice of this kind for the army without some unofficial aid or 
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help. The veterinarian must have such aid or help under his 
control and direction or he cannot give the efficient service that 
we ought to have in our army. As illustrating the value of this 


_ service, let me say, you have heard nothing of the embalmed- 


beef matter since you have had skilled veterinary surgeons to 
look after the inspection of the meat used in the army; you have 
heard nothing of disease in the army as the result of furnishing 
unwholesome animal food products. Now, in the past men have 
gone into the army without the proper educational qualifications 
for this work. Others with every other qualification have gone 
into the army hopeful that there would be some reward for their 
faithful, efficient service; but up to this time these hopes have 
not been realized. They have been hoping that there would be 
some sort of recognition accorded them, such as has been ac- 
corded the profession in every other civilized nation of the world. 
Some have waited for 30 years in the hope that their services 
would be properly recognized, but we are standing in the same 
position to-day. These men are rendering this valuable service 
to the country, giving the country the benefit of their trained 
minds and devoting their lives to the good of the people, with- 
out any reward. I do not believe that you gentlemen, who have 
come here and given some portion of your lives to the public ser- 
vice, would want to see a profession that has been lifted up to the 
high plane that ours has been, without.government or State aid, 
until about five years ago we established for it a higher standard 
than that of any other branch of medical science and, with some 
few exceptions, than that of any other learned profession—as I 
say, I do not believe that you gentlemen would want to deny a pro- 
fession like ours the recognition to which we are justly entitled. 
We have hoped for years that the time would come when the gov- 
ernment would recognize these men who are willing to devote 
their lives and their abilities to the service of the country, and I 
believe that you will no longer deny it. 

Many of the most distinguished officers of the army have at 
some time given their approval to this proposition. General John 
R. Brooke urged that the veterinarians be placed upon the basis 
and accorded the recognition proposed in this bill. It was also 
advocated by Major-General James H. Wilson, by Major-Gen- 
eral J. C. Breckenridge, and by a number of others officers of 
the army of high rank. All these men have seen the necessity of 
giving the veterinarian this recognition in the army in order that 
he may be enabled to render greater and more efficient service. 
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Now, you have granted such recognition to other branches of the 
service that are no more entitled. It is the policy of our country 
to commission physicians, dentists and chaplains, and I cannot be- 
lieve that you will longer discriminate against a profession that 
has lifted itself against so many obstacles as ours. 

D. A. H. 


VETERINARIANS Of New York City learn with regret and 
surprise of the death of one of New York’s most prominent 
veterinary practitioners (retired), Dr. W. D. Critcherson (see 
obituary notice on page 243). Had the news of his death 
reached them earlier, and the information that he was to be 
buried in Woodlawn, great numbers of them would have at- 
tended the services and paid their last respects to their departed 
brother. 


WortHy oF Emutation.—‘< Tuberculosis has been elimi- 
nated from every herd of pure bred cattle in the state, some- 
thing that cannot be said of any other state in the Union,” was 
the statement made by Dr. S. H. Ward, secretary of the, Min- 
nesota State Sanitary Board, which was in annual session at 
the old Capitol. 

Dr. Ward reported that the state is remarkably free from 
animal diseases. Only fifteen horses have been killed because 
of glanders in the quarter January 1 to March 31 last. No 
case of hog cholera has been reported to the Board for some 
time.— (New York Herald.) 


An Act to regulate the practice of veterinary medicine, 
surgery and dentistry in the state of Kentucky, and to 
establish a state board of examiners, was introduced in the leg- 
islature at its last session, and, although defeated, it has not 
discouraged the plucky and optimistic veterinarians of the blue 
grass country, as they feel that they have accomplished some- 
thing in getting it further than on any of the three previous 
occasions when the same bill was introduced and each time 
killed in the committee. It will be introduced again in the next 
legislature. 
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CLINICAL DIAGNOSTICS. 


CirnicaL Diacnostics, A Text-Book of Clinical Diagnostics of the Internal 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, by Bernard Malkmus, Professor of 
Theory and Practice and Director of the Clinic for Internal Diseases at 
the Royal Veterinary College of Hanover, Germany. Fourth edition; 
revised and enlarged. Translated from the latest revised German edi- 
tion by David S. White, Dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University, and Paul Fischer, State Veterinarian of Ohio. 
Octavo, 259 pages, with 55 illustrations and 4 colored plates. Half 
leather, $3.00 net. Alexander Eger, publisher, Chicago. 

Clinical Diagnostics is an excellent work, just from the press, 
bearing the publisher’s date of 1912. It is of convenient size for 
easy handling and arranged for ready and convenient reference. 
The cuts are clear and strikingly illustrative, the chapters are 
short, the descriptive matter concise and to the point. In the au- 
thor’s preface to the first edition he says, at the very outset: 
“The only safe foundation for the treatment of animal diseases 
is a correct diagnosis of the malady.” And that sentiment char- 
acterizes the work throughout. It is a guide for the diagnos- 
tician, the subjects being presented in a clear, at the same time, 
condensed form, so that a great amount of information may be 
gained with a small amount of reading. In Clinical Diagnostics 
the reader gets the benefit not only of many of Europe’s greatest 
diagnosticians, but also of two of America’s foremost veterin- 
arians and teachers, who have given of their valuable time in 
order to place this wonderful little work of Prof. Malkmus in the 
hands of American veterinariary students and practitioners, hav- 
ing been prompted to make the translation through a realization 
of the need of just such a text-book for the students in the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine of the Ohio State University. The 
work is thoroughly up-to-date, and describes not only each dis- 
ease, but in an easy, lucid manner explains the method of con- 
ducting an examination and arriving at a diagnosis in each par- 
ticular malady. The paper is good, the type clean and easy to 
read, the cuts graphically illustrative of the subjects they repre- 
sent and, altogether, Clinical Diagnostics is a valuable aid to stu- 
dents and practitioners of veterinary medicine, and will tend to. 
make them better diagnosticians. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM DANA CRITCHERSON, M.D., D.V.S. 


Dr. William D. Critcherson died suddenly of cerebral apo- 
plexy at his home in Westerly, R. I., on Monday, April 8, 1912, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. Dr. Critcherson was born at 
the above place September 11, 1858, and received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of that town. On reaching man- 
hood he entered the American Veterinary College, in New York 
City, from which institution he graduated in 1883, receiving the 
degree of doctor of veterinary surgery. Upon getting his de- 
gree he took the competitive examination for house surgeon in 
the college hospital, and was appointed to the hospital staff by 
Prof. Liautard, serving in the capacity of house surgeon for one 
year, when he began the practice of his chosen profession at 
Norwich, Conn. After a year and a half at that place he ac- 
cepted a position as assistant to Dr. De Voe at the stables of the 
Fourth Avenue Street Railway Company, New York. On the 
retirement of Dr. De Voe, shortly afterward, Dr. Critcherson 
was placed at the head of the veterinary service, where he re- 
mained until the road was changed to the electric system, and 
many veterinarians who were students of twenty and twenty- 
five years ago remember his kindly advice and practical instruc- 
tion, freely given them when they would call at the Fourth ave- 
nue stables, which they frequently did, a dozen at a time, after 
the close of the college clinic on Saturday afternoon. On his 
return to New York to accept the position with the street rail- 
way company Dr. Critcherson took up the study of medicine and 
received the M. D. degree in 1888 from the medical department 
of the University of the City of New York. When the Fourth 
avenue road changed its system Dr. Critcherson accepted a po- 
sition with the American Express Company of New York, with 
whom he remained eleven years, when he left New York, in 
1906, returning to his birthplace, where he purchased “ The 
Knolls,” a beautiful country home on the outskirts of Westerly, 
R. L., where he remained to the time of his death. Dr. Critcher- 
son was an ideal practitioner of veterinary medicine, careful, ob- 
servant, methodical, and had a rich clientéle outside of his con- 
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tract work. He was on the “ honor roll” of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, having joined that organization in 
1883. He was an active member, and had held offices in the 
Veterinary Medical Association of New York City. He wasa 
prominent Mason, having been master of Excelsior Lodge, F. 
and A. M.; high priest of Jerusalem Chapter, New York, and 
3 Coeur de Lion Commandery, of that city. He was buried with 
* Masonic service at Woodlawn Cemetery, New York City, April 
II, 1912. 

In 1886 Dr. Critcherson married Miss Emma S. Davis, of 
New York, who survives him. He is also survived by one daugh- 
ter and three sons. 


HANNAH MARIE HOLLINGWORTH. 


Deep and sincere sympathy from veterinarians and their 
families all over the country is felt for Dr. and Mrs. Walter G. 
Hollingworth, of Utica, N. Y., who have suffered the saddest 
kind of affliction in the loss of their sweet, good, amiable and 
only child, Hannah Marie Hollingworth, who died on March 
28 at the tender age of fifteen years. She had been seriously ill 
since the middle of February, and was placed under the personal 


=, care of one of New York’s noted specialists; but, despite every 
q effort and the most skillful treatment known to science, she suc- 
4 cumbed to the malady and went to rest with her Heavenly 
Father. 


Honors For Proressor KocH—INsTITUTE IN WuicH HE 
WorKEpD SHALL Bear His Name, Says Katser.—Berlin, 
z April. 23.—In connection with the thirtieth anniversary of Pro- 
a fessor Koch’s announcement of his discovery of the tuberculosis 
bacillus the German Emperor has ordered the Royal Institute 
for the Study of Infectious Diseases, in Berlin, in which Pro- 
fessor Koch worked for twenty years, to bear Koch’s name 
hereafter. The Emperor, in his decree, says: 

“ Professor Koch, by his discovery, opened the combat 
against the greatest scourge of mankind, which has since been 
conducted with unprecedented success and has made suffering 
humanity his eternal debtor.”—(New York Tribune, April 24.) 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


MICHIGAN STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of this association was called to 
order February 6, 1912, by President C. C. Mix. After roll 
call the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
President Mix, in his address, said that it was with no slight de- 
gree of pleasure that he extended greeting to the members, oldand 
new, assembled at this thirtieth annual meeting. ‘“ We are gath- 
ered here in convention as sanitarians,” he said, “ and are here 
to exchange views and discuss methods whereby the health of 
livestock should be preserved, their diseases better combated and 
scourges eliminated. The eradication of tuberculosis is yet an un- 
solved problem, its prevention a matter of educating the public. 
Dr. Seigel, of Germany, has announced the discovery of the ba- 
cillus of the foot-and-mouth disease.” In conclusion, the presi- 
dent spoke of the satisfaction and honor that has come to our 
State and association by the election to the presidency of the 
A. V. M. A. of our fellow member and faithful and untiring 
worker in our ranks, Dr. S. Brenton. 

Thirteen gentlemen made application for membership, twelve 
of whom were elected. 

It was moved and seconded that the by-laws be suspended and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of 
the association for the election of the applicants. This was done, 
and the president proclaimed them elected to membership. 

The secretary, in reporting, said that during his term of of- 
fice he had not seen fit to inflict a lengthy report, as the routine 
business of the association was usually tedious, and it was 
thought expedient to leave the members to follow the doings of 
the association, through the records, communications, etc. The 
treasurer’s report was confined to receipts and disbursements 
only. In conclusion, Secretary Black thanked the members for 
their hearty support and appreciation during the years he had the 
office, and it was with feelings of regret that he must announce 
that under no circumstances would he accept the position again 
at this time. 
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It was moved and seconded that the secretary-treasurer’s re- 
port be referred to the Finance Committee. 

Communications were received from Dr. D. Cumming, Prof. 
E. A. A. Grange, J. H. Blattenburg, J. C. Whitney and others, 

It was moved and supported that a telegram be sent to Dr. 
D. Cumming, who was recovering from a serious illness, and to 
the Ontario Veterinary Association, whose meeting was in ses- 
sion at Toronto, extending greetings from the M. S. V. M. A. 

Dr. T. H. Buckingham, in a letter, reported the loss of his 
membership certificate by fire, and asked that another be made out 
and sent to him. Upon motion, the secretary was instructed to 
make out a new certificate and send it to Dr. Buckingham. 

Communications from Pasteur laboratories asking for con- 
tributions to Arloing monument were referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions, composed of Drs. Dunphy, Brenton and Farmer. 

Committee on Legislation Report of L. M. Hurt, who said 
that there was not much to report, except that an effort had been 
made by the last legislative session to reopen our practice law 
so as to admit non-graduates. It was killed, however. A stal- 
lion registration bill had been passed, and the State Veterinary 
Board had been made the Stallion Registration Board. A bill 
had been introduced to establish the office of State veterinarian 
in connection with the State Board of Health, to provide for 
the control, suppression and eradication of dangerous and in- 
fectious diseases among domestic animals, but it failed to pass. 

The Committee on Prosecution reported through Dr. J. 
Hawkins, chairman, who thought, as a whole, the work of the 
committee had been satisfactory, as in many cases those notified 
by the committee that they were violating the law quit practicing. 
Dr. Sexsmith, of the committee, suggested that if some funds 
were available for that purpose a member of the committee might 
go to sections where complaints were made and make the prose- 
cutions, thus enabling the local veterinarian to keep out of it. 
No action was taken on this suggestion. 

The Executive Committee, reporting on the matter of the ad- 
mission to this association of graduates of the Grand Rapids Vet- 
erinary College, recommended that those conforming with the 
requirements of Circular 150-A., B., B. A. I., be eligible to mem- 
bership in the M. S. V. M. A. 

It was moved and seconded that the recommendation of the 
committee be adopted. 

Dr. Hawkins brought out the matter of the summer meeting, 
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and while the proposition was received with favor, it was thought 
advisable for our officers to use their energies to have a good at- 
tendance of our members go to Indianapolis this coming summer. 

It was moved and seconded that the secretary send out a let- 
ter prior to the A. V. M. A. meeting urging all Michigan vet- 
erinarians to attend, especially to show our appreciation of our 
fellow member, Dr. S. Brenton, president of the A. V. M. A. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: President, Dr. Jud- 
son Black; first vice-president, Dr. H. M. Armour; second vice- 
president, R. H. Irwin; third vice-president, H. H. Clement; sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. A. Ewalt, Mt. Clemens. Drs. H. L. Schuh, 
E. B. Cavell, J. E. Ward, G. D. Gibson, J. J. Joy and A. Mec- 
Kercher were elected a Board of Directors. 

On a motion made and supported Dr. S. Brenton was the 
unanimous choice of the association for member of the State 
Board to succeed himself, which was carried. 

Upon motion, Dr. C. C. Mix was selected and named as the 
representative of this association to the meeting of the A. V. 
M. A. at Indianapolis week of August 26, I912. 

Dr. E. B. Cavell was called upon to give his observations of 
the symptoms of infectious anemia. This subject was discussed 
by Prof. Williams, Dr. Wilson, Dr. Giltner and Prof. Lyman. 
Some discussion of the tuberculosis problem was instituted by 
Prof. Marshall, Mr. Hinds and Dr. Dunphy. 

Meeting called to order by Second Vice-President Cavell, 
7.30 p. m. February 6, and the tuberculosis discussion was re- 
sumed by Prof. Marshall, who advised using more care in testing 
and taking more temperatures. 

Hog cholera was discussed and the serum treatment was 
dwelt on at considerable length. It is not a curative agent, but a 
preventive. 

Dr. Dunphy announced that those of the members who de- 
sired to see the tuberculin injection into those cattle that were 
to be tested could now retire to the barns. 

The major part of the forenoon of February 7 was devoted 
to the report of the Committee on Diseases. State Veterinarian 
Giltner said that glanders proved to be in nearly all reported 
cases as a false alarm. Mallein test was most generally used, 
and spoke of two tests, agglutination and precipitation. He ad- 
vised veterinarians when in doubt to send a bottle of blood from 
suspected case to the laboratory for test. Infectious abortion is 
quite widespread; the germ has been isolated in several states, 
Michigan included. 
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Hog cholera was also discussed in this report. Dr. Giltner 
and his committee were congratulated upon their very instructive 
and interesting report, much of which was explained by Dr. Gilt- 
ner, with the aid of blackboard and charts. 

A very profitable discussion followed each of the subjects 
treated. 

Dr. Pope, B. A. I., gave a very interesting talk on disinfec- 
tion that was much appreciated and listened to with great interest. 

Dr. Snyder, of the M. A. C., was present at a portion of our 
meeting and gave a very interesting talk upon the progress of 
veterinary science. He said no profession was making greater 
progress. 

Mr. H. H. Haliday and Mr. H. H. Hinds, of the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission, were present during the discussion of the 
Committee on Diseases report and took part. 

Dr. H. M. Armour gave a short talk on the subject “ Treat- 
ment of Wounds,” which was discussed by several of the mem- 
bers. 

Dr. James Harrison’s paper, “ Veterinary Practice on the 
Ranges of Texas,” was read by Dr. E. A. Ewalt, in the absence 
of the author. 

Dr. R. F. Erwin said that he had no experience with the sub- 
ject assigned to him, “ Antitoxin in Strangles and Influenza,” 
but the subject was discussed by other members. Dr. E. H. 
Sheperd, of Cleveland; Drs. Cavell, Mix and Dunphy: took part 
in this discussion. 

Meeting reconvened Wednesday, February 7,2. 30 p. m., and 
after the Executive Committee had reported on some additional 
applicants, Dr. F. M. Blatchford gave a short talk on the sub- 
ject “Is the Auto a Good Investment for the Country Practi- 
tioner? ” 

Dr. R. H. Wilson gave-an excellent paper on “ Biological 
Products ”- that was much appreciated, and the discussion that 
followed showed that our members have retained their interest in 

- these scientific subjects. 

- Prof. R. P. Lyman read a very inistructive and able paper on 
the subject “Differentiating the So-called Colics in Solipeds,” 
which was listened to ) by all who had the pleasure of being 
present. 

The ‘meeting now to the Entomological Building, 
where Prof. W. L. Williams gave an illustrated lecture-on “ Ster- 
ility in Cows.” ‘This part of our program was unusual, and to 
say it was enjoyable is putting it mildly. 
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It was the consensus of opinion that in the history of our as- 
sociation a more pleasant and profitable session than this after- 
noon had never been held. 

Thursday, 9 a. m.—Post mortem was held on three of the 
tubercular reactors. The first was found to be generally in- 
fected and was a very interesting exhibit to most of those pres- 
ent. The second showed only lesion in mediastinal glands. The 
third also showed well-marked lesions. The post mortem was 
conducted by Dr. G. W. Dunphy. Dr. Pope gave a talk in the 
abattoir upon the subject ““ Why the First Cow Should Be Re- 
jected for Purposes of Human Food.” 

At the operating room at the college Prof. Williams oper- 
ated on two roarers, trephined a facial abscess, and demon- 
strated ovarian cysts in the sterile cow that was present for clin- 
ical purposes. Dr. W. L. Brenton performed low neurectomy 
on a navicular subject. 

Meeting reconvened 1.30 p. m. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions submitted the following, which were adopted, on motion: 

“ Whereas, It has pleased the Divine Ruler of the Universe, 
in His infinite wisdom, to remove from our midst our esteemed 
friend and fellow member, Dr. D. G. Sutherland, of Saginaw, 
it seems a fitting time to record our feelings of grief at the loss 
of a true and tried friend and co-worker ; therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That this association extend to the 
family the assurance of our sincere and heartfelt sympathy in 
this time of sorrow and bereavement, and that a copy of this res- 
olution be sent to the family of the deceased and also be spread 
upon our minutes. 

~ “ (Signed) G. W. Dunphy, S. Brenton, Thomas Farmer, 
Committee.” 

“ Whereas, This association has learned of the loss of the be- 
loved wife of our esteemed tember, Dr. J. B. Stevens, of Yale; 
therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That this association extend to him our sincere 
and heartfelt sympathy in this his sad affliction, and that a copy of 
‘this resolution be sent to our estimable co-worker and be spread 
upon our records. 

“Signed by the committee.” 

Retiring President Mix called . President-elect .Black to the 
rostrum and handed him the gavel. 

‘President Black said that he had intended making a few: Sug- 
gestions relative to the meeting of the A. V. M.A. in Indianap- 
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olis the coming summer, and some other matters of moment rela- 
tive to our next meeting, but owing to the absence of the major- 
ity of the members, who had started for home, the matter would 
be taken up by letter to the members. 

Banquet.—About sixty were served at the banquet of the as- 
sociation at the College Café. After an excellent repast of food 
for the body a most pleasing and instructive feast was furnished 
for the mind. 

Principal Snyder, of the M. A. C., responded in a very agree- 
able manner to the toast “ The Veterinary Division of the M. 
A. C.” It was evident from Prof. Snyder’s talk that the advo- 
cates of the higher veterinary education have an ardent sup- 
porter at the head of Michigan’s Agricultural College. 

Prof. Marshall, who the boys are always glad to hear from, 
responded to the subject “ Bacteriology and Its Relation to Vet- 
erinary Science.” 

Dr. G. W. Dunphy, in his usually happy manner, spoke on 
“The A. V. M. A.” 

Dr. R. H. Wilson gave an interesting talk upon “ Serum 
Therapy in Hog Cholera.” 

Prof. Williams must have been assigned a responsive subject, 
as he certainly gave us a talk that made those that heard it look 
at their hands and fingers. It was much appreciated and was 
one of the pleasing incidents of the professor’s visit. His subject 
was “ Clean Surgery.” 

Prof. Lyman’s subject, “ Uniform Veterinary Degree,” was 
an interesting topic, well handled. 

Other speakers were President Mix, Dr. Joseph Hawkins, 
Dr. Giltner and others. 

Jupson Brack, Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY—MARCH MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Dr. George H. Berns. 

The minutes of the February meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The president then introduced Dr. A. Eichhorn, of the patho- 
logical division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C., who gave a very interesting and instructive address on 
the complement-fixation method for the diagnosis of glanders. 
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The doctor, in part, stated that before the discovery of the 
. glander bacillus this disease was diagnosed by the clinical symp- 
toms only. Mallein is not accurate enough as a diagnostic agent, 
for it is found that a reaction will be given in cases not glandered. 

With a record of 7,000 mallein cases in which post mortems 
were held it was found to be 90% accurate, but this is not con- 
sidered accurate enough for practical diagnosis. 

The agglutination method is found to be quite accurate in 
the acute form of glanders, but unreliable in the chronic. In 
chronic cases the blood will very often agglutinate below 1/500. 

The complement-fixation method has been adopted as the of- 
ficial test by the Prussian government. 

In making this test a small quantity of blood only is neces- 
sary, and results obtained the same day. In over 3,000 cases 
tested by this method about 500 post mortems were held, and in 
every case glander lesions were found. Dr. Eichhorn stated that 
it is safe to consider this method of diagnosing glanders as 99% 
accurate, and the reaction in nearly all cases is uniformly dis- 
tinct. The previous injection of mallein does not seem to affect 
results in this method of diagnosis, but it is recommended that 
the blood be taken before mallein is used. 

One man can easily handle over fifty tests a day. 

Dr. K. F. Meyer, director of the laboratory of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Livestock Sanitary Board, was then introduced, and 
in discussing Dr. Eichhorn’s address stated that he had carried 
out this test in syphilis and about twenty other diseases and con- 
siders it a very accurate method of diagnosis. The doctor 
started the use of this method in 1908 in South Africa, and 
gave the results of some interesting experiences in that country. 
He also used this method in diagnosing epizootic lymphangitis. 
It has also been employed to prove the sale of horse meat in a 
legal case in Philadelphia. In contagious abortion it can be 
shown if the animal has once been infected and by this means in- 
dicate the necessary precautions to be taken. The vaccine for 
contagious abortion has been in use for about three years, but 
Dr. Meyers states that this is not a long enough period to de- 
termine results. 

Drs. Mangan, Chase, Clayton, Berns and several other mem- 
bers asked Drs. Meyer and Eichhorn interesting questions rela- 
tive to this method of diagnosis, which were answered by the 
speakers in a very clear and satisfactory manner. _ 

Dr. Berns cited a number of cases of glanders which appar- 
ently had entirely recovered spontaneously. 
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Dr. McLaughlin also described a case which presented all the 
well-defined clinical symptoms, which also seems to have made 
_ a complete recovery, as this horse is alive and well after a period 
of three years. 
~ A unanimous rising vote of thanks was tendered Drs. Eich- 
horn and Meyer for their kindness and courtesy in traveling so 
far to address our association on this interesting subject. 

Dr. Ellis then spoke of the army bill and stated that at the 
hearing before the Committee on Military Affairs, held on 
Wednesday, February 28, Captain Hull, Dr. Mohler and Dr. 
Hoskins were among the strong champions for the bill. This 
hearing was a very satisfactory one, but Dr. Ellis also stated and 
urged that as this is the crucial moment every veterinarian 
should write or telegraph his Representative to support the bill. 

Dr. Cheston M. Hoskins supplemented Dr. Ellis’ remarks by 
a concise account of what is being done and appealed to the mem- 
bers of this association to support the bill in every way possible. 

Dr. Ellis then moved that this association formulate resolu- 
tions and forward the same to Chairman John Hay and Con- 
gressmen Patton and Conry, of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. This was unanimously carried, and the following 
resolutions adopted : 

“The Veterinary Medical Association of New York City, 
represented by seventy prominent members of the veterinary pro- 
fession in meeting assembled, most earnestly petition your com- 
mittee to favorably report House Bill No. 16843, to increase 
the efficiency of the veterinary service in the army, as a measure 
of justice to our profession and of the greatest economic value 
to our country. 

A letter of thanks was also ordered sent to the Hon. Mr. 
Bradley in recognition of his support of the army bill at the hear- 
ing on February 28 before the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Dr. Berns extended an invitation to the members to visit his 
hospital and witness an operation on a “ roarer.” 


Meeting adjourned. 
R. S. MAcKEttrar, Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY—APRIL MEETING. 


The regular meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City was held in the lecture room of the New 
York American Veterinary College, Dr. Berns presiding. 
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After the regular routine business had been disposed of Dr. 
R. W. Ellis gave a very favorable report on the army bill, and 
also mentioned and commended the remarkable unity of purpose 
in support of this measure throughout the veterinary profession 
of this country. 

_ Dr. J. F. De Vine, of Goshen, N. Y., also spoke at some 
length on the progress of the bill, and asked that a vote be taken 
to indicate who would promise to write to their Senators urging 
the support and passage of this important measure. 

Drs. Glennon and Smith, representing New Jersey, also gave 
some interesting information as to the support of the army bill in 
their State, and stated that all the veterinary associations in 
New Jersey are doing their utmost to further the passage of the 
same. 

A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried that the 
same resolutions be forwarded to the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs as had been sent to the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Dr. A. Schlesinger, of New York City, was then introduced 
and read a very interesting and instructive paper on “ Miliary 
Tuberculosis in a Dog,” also exhibiting a tubercular heart with 
ulcerative endocarditis, and a report on the gross specimens, as 
well as the microscopic findings, by Dr. Ewing, of Cornell Medi- 
cal College. The doctor also exhibited excellent photos of this 
case. 

This paper was productive of a very interesting discussion, 
in which Drs. Ackerman, Blair and several others took an active 
part. 

Mr. Thomas Deaken was then called upon and read a paper 
entitled “‘ Distemper and Chorea Antitoxins.” 

Dr. Blair opened the discussion, following the reading of this 
paper, and spoke of the remarkable fatality of distemper in wild 
animals; also stated that he had used Mr. Deaken’s serum with 
beneficial results in a toy bull dog suffering from chorea. 

Drs. Mangan and Ellis gave some of their experiences with 
distemper vaccine and antitoxin. 

Dr. Chase gave the history of a kennel where seventeen 
cases of distemper were treated with antitoxin, but with poor 
results, as nearly all of them died. 

A general discussion of the different vaccines and antitoxins 
used in the treatment of canine distemper followed. 

Dr. Ackerman reported having had several cases of dogs 
which were suddenly taken ill and died in a few days. These 
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dogs, when first noticed, were dull and stupid, back arched, and, 
on “being handled, would cry out, as if in pain; showed no ropy 
saliva; conjunctiva anemic. Post-mortem examination re- 
vealed the lungs congested, also the spleen, liver and 
kidneys. The intestinal tract was apparently normal. The 
doctor asked if in the opinion of the members these conditions 
could be produced by some form of poison without affecting the 
intestinal tract. 

Dr. Blair gave it as his opinion that these cases were due to 
a form of ptomaine poisoning. 

Dr. Berns cited a case of a dog from which a number of su- 
perficial warts were removed without any apprehension of serious 
results, but the animal died in twenty-four hours, probably from 
shock. 

Dr. D. J. Mangan then asked the question, “ What is the real 
interpretation of a mallein reaction?” 

Dr. E. B. Ackerman led in the discussion of this question. 
in which a number of the members present took part. 

Dr. Blair mentioned a case of a valuable saddle horse which 
was suspected as being glandered. On the blood being examined 
in three different laboratories as many different opinions of the 
results were returned. The mallein test was also used, with a 
slight rise in temperature and a very small local swelling. This 
animal had nothing of a suspicious character physically. 

This case was also productive of a general discussion, in 
which a number of members took part. 

Dr. Berns reported that the “ roarer” which was operated 
on was doing well and that another had been operated on, stand- 
ing. 

Dr. Dé Vine also mentioned two cases which were operated 
on standing and are doing well. 

The secretary announced the date of the Alumni Associa- 
tion meeting and dinner as April 30, 1912. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered to Dr. Schlesin- 
ger and Mr. Deaken for their contributions to the program of 
the evening. 

Adjourned. 

R. S. MacKE tar, Secretary. 


MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting of the M. V. M. A. was held at the Augusta 
House, Augusta, April 3, 1912, at 8 p. m., with President Dr. 
Wescott in the chair. 
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Members present answering roll call were Drs. A. Joly, I. L. 
Salley, C. L. Blakely, G. F. Wescott, H. L. Stevens, W. H. Rob- 
inson, E. E. Russell, C. W. Watson, W. H. Lynch and W. L. 
Mebane. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

At our January meeting there was a discussion upon “ A Uni- 
form Interpretation of Existing Sanitary Laws in Maine.” At 
this special meeting there was also further consideration of this 
subject. 

A committee of three was appointed by the president to draw 
up resolutions in regard to applying the mallein and tuberculin 
tests in the State of Maine, consisting of Drs. Cleaves, Salley 
and Lynch. 

The conclusions arrived at by the committee were read by the 
chairman, Dr. L. S. Cleaves, and the following methods were 
approved by the M. V. M. A.: In applying the tuberculin test 
to cattle in this State one initial temperature at the time of in- 
fection, followed by subsequent temperatures at the tenth, twelfth, 
fourteenth and sixteenth hours thereafter, and that said associa- 
tion does not approve of the mallein test as now applied to horses 
with shipping fever, influenza or any other disease that causes a 
rise of temperature. 

The motion was made and seconded that this association send 
five dollars toward the erection of a monument to Prof. S. Ar- 
loing. 

Dr. A. Joly read a very interesting paper on “ What Are the 
Positions in Maine Which Should Be Filled by the Veterinar- 
ian?” First, the livestock sanitary commissioner; second, one 
member of the State Board of Health should be a veterinarian; 
third, all cities should have a veterinarian on their Boards of 
Health; fourth, milk inspectors should be veterinarians; fifth, 
judges of livestock at our State fairs should be veterinarians; 
sixth, agents for the prevention of cruelty to animals should be 
veterinarians. 

Dr. Joly’s paper was followed by a long discussion by all the 
members present. 

Next meeting to be held at Portland, West End Hotel, in 
July, with papers to be read by Drs. Pope, Blakely, Mebane and 
Lynch. Meeting adjourned at Io p. m. 

C. W. Watson, Secretary. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, U. S. COLLEGE OF VETER. 
INARY SURGEONS. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons of Washington, 
D. C., was called to order Saturday evening, April 13, 1912, 
with Dr. H. S. Gamble, ’o08, in the chair. After a very brief 
business meeting, the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Dr. W. S. Pollard, ’06, of Baltimore, Md., Presi- 
dent; Dr. R. W. Summers, ’o1, of Buffalo, N. Y., Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Charles M. Mansfield, ’07, Secretary and Treasurer. 
A motion was made and carried to elect this officer for three 
years instead of one as previously done; this would give the 
secretary a better opportunity to acquaint himself with his of- 
fice and the alumni. Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, Senior Bacteriolo- 

_gist of the Bureau of Animal Industry, gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting and illustrated talk on Biological Progress in the Veter- 
inary Profession. This talk was very instructive and greatly 
appreciated. Dr. Mann Page Smith demonstrated by operation 
the Obliteration of the Lateral Ventricle of the Larynx for the 
relief of roaring. In this operation he revealed the latest opera- 
tive technique, using the “ Ventricular Burr.” This operation is 
very simple when compared with others for relief of the same 
condition. The animal was anesthetized by injections of chloral 
hydrate into peritoneal cavity. The operation proper took four 
minutes. A light buffet supper was served afterwards, at which 
time many of the alumni met and renewed their acquaintances of 
student days. The meeting was a most successful occasion, 
there being over seventy-five graduate members present from 
different parts of the country. 

C. M. MANSFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE ON INFECTIOUS DISEASES, MISSOURI 
VALLEY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION (JULY, 1911). 


By Georce H. GLover, Chairman. 


There has never been a uniform method of making reports in 
committees like this. It seems to me that other members of the 
committee should make early report to the chairman and the 
chairman give a digest of these reports, bringing out the salient 
features, with the prime object in view of giving a comprehen- 
sive but practical statement of disease conditions in the territory 
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under consideration. Technical papers might appropriately be 
left out of committee reports on infectious diseases or presented 
as special reports. 

This report was overlooked until it was too late to carry out 
this idea, and so each member of the committee was asked to make 
his contribution directly to the association, covering conditions 
in his district. | 

During the last year there has been no serious outbreaks of 
infectious disease in the Missouri Valley. Some new conditions 
have arisen, and the zealous devotees of veterinary sanitary 
science have not been idle. 

The appearance of dourine in Iowa will, I assume, be re- 
ported by Dr. Bemis. Reports from many sections of the country 
show an alarming increase of rabies. In England rabies was 
stamped out by compulsory muzzling of dogs. In this country 
there is a doubt, fostered by some misguided medical conferees, 
as to the reality of the disease, and this, combined with a maudlin 
sentiment for the dog, has made the enactment and enforcement 
of muzzling ordinances in most cases impossible. 

The success of the Pasteur treatment cannot be reasonably 
questioned. An antirabic vaccine for the preventive treatment of 
rabies has been on the market for nearly two years, and the price 
for a course of treatment is fifty dollars. There is a firm in Kan- 
sas City that makes an antirabic vaccine for animals at one-half 
this price. There may be other laboratories doing the same thing. 

Hog cholera continues to be the great scourge among hogs 
wherever the hog-raising business is carried on extensively. In 
the arid regions of the Middle West hog-raising is not a cardinal 
' industry and the disease has not, with few exceptions, become a 
menace to the business. In spite of the fact that most of the State 
experiment stations, some private firms and biological houses 
have been manufacturing hog-cholera serum, yet not enough has 
been available to supply the demand. 

More vigorous steps are being taken, and altogether a vast 
sum of money has been spent to eradicate the southern cattle tick. 
What the consummation of this seemingly impossible undertak- 
ing would mean to the cattle industry of the South can scarcely 
be estimated. 

While it has been known in a general way that tuberculosis 
existed to an alarming extent among cattle, and increasing rap- 
idly in hogs, yet we have never until quite recently been in pos- 
session of statistics that gave us any sort of a basis for definite 
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calculation as to the extent of the disease and the economic loss 


_ which it has entailed. The Bureau of Animal Industry report for 


1908 gives tabulation of 400,008 cattle tested by Federal and 
State officers, with 37,000 reactors, or 9.25 per cent. Of the re- 
actors 24,984 were slaughtered and 93.39 per cent. were found 
tuberculous. 

From many sources the propaganda of education is reaching 
the people and having its effect. Federal, State and municipal 
laws looking to the control of tuberculosis, if too far in advance 
of the people, will not be enforced, but are in themselves educa- 
tional. From all sources come evidence of a stronger determina- 
tion to wage a relentless warfare against the bacillus tuberculosis 
along scientific lines. The ophthalmic test for tuberculosis, with 
few exceptions, is not looked upon with favor in this country. 
Dr. B. F. Kaupp has recently tested all of the hogs on the Colo- . 
rado State College farm by the subcutaneous method, and reports 
the test as satisfactory in every way. Dr. D. F. Luckey reports 
that after giving the intradermal tuberculin test a severe trial and 
verifying it by the subcutaneous test he is satisfied that it is a de- 
cided success and has many advantages. The people are becom- 
ing aroused from their lethargy as to the danger from tubercu- 
losis in animals, as well as to its economic importance, and are 
beginning to have faith in the reliability of the tuberculin test. 

Several investigators of repute are working with infectious 
anemia, and progress made in the last year in determining the 
etiology and means of control has not been very encouraging. 
The most important thing in this connection is the report of Dr. 
L. Van Es in regard to the transmission of infection through the 
urine. The reported increase in prevalence of this disease is not 
substantiated, and is probably due to the fact that the disease is 
more easily and generally recognized. 

While most of the States have appropriated liberally for the 
purpose of eradicating glanders, the disease still prevails. The 
reason for this lies essentially in the fact that glanders is an in- 
sidious disease and from its nature cannot be recognized, save in 
the typical form and in the last stages. Wonderful strides have 
been made in the diagnosis of glanders, which portends its early 
recognition and possible control. At the present time we have no 
less than seven, more or less, reliable methods of diagnosing 
glanders. As I remember them, these methods have been revealed 
in about the following order: First; diagnosis by clinical symp- 
toms and the macroscopic and microscopic study of lesions; sec- 
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ond, the anaphylactic reaction following the injection of mallein; 
third, auto-inoculation ; fourth, the inoculation of the guinea pig, 
producing orchitis with chanchroid lesion; fifth, the agglutination 
method ( Widal reaction), which means, briefly, clumping or ag- 
glutination caused by a chemic substance in the germ called ag- 
glutinin with another chemic substance in the serum called ag- 
glutinogen; sixth, the discovery of precipitinogen formation in 
the blood, stimulated by precipitin contained in the product of the 
germ; seventh, the Wasserman reaction, or fixation of the com- 


plement. Of these several methods unfolded it is to be hoped - 


that a practical and reliable method has been found for the certain 
diagnosis of glanders early in the disease and before the clinical 
symptoms have appeared. 

Statements have been made in newspapers, two or three mag- 
azines, and recently in Prof. L. H. Pammels’ Bulletin on Poison- 
ous and Medical Plants of Missouri assuming that there might 
be a possible relation between pelagra of the horse and the same 
disease in man. Having been a close observer of diseases of the 
horse for several years and doubting the reality of such a disease 
in the horse, effort has been made to trace the authority for this 
assumption, but without success. To assume that poisoning of 
the horse-by pathogenic fungi or the toxins of any organism as- 
sociated with food simulates pelagra in the human is going farther 
than the writer is willing to go at this time. 

Dr. B. F. Kaupp, of the Colorado State College, in his inves- 
tigation of poultry diseases, has determined the presence of two 
forms of the so-called white diarrhoea of chickens in Colorado, 
the bacillary white diarrhoea caused by Bacterium pullorum and 
the coccidian white diarrhoea due to Coccidium tenellum. Both 
of these organisms have been isolated and both types of the dis- 
ease proven to exist in the Middle West. Dr. Kaupp reports that 
ordinary diarrhoea of chicks is controlled by sulphocarbolates 
compound and that white diarrhoea is successfully combatted by 
keeping the following mixture in their drinking pans from the 
day they are hatched: Sulphocarbolates compound, 1/2,000, and 
bichloride of mercury, 1/10,000. 

Paraplegia in pigs, lambs and rabbits, with 100 per cent. mor- 
tality, and in some respects simulating infantile paralysis of the 
human, suggests the possibility of a common or closely related 
etiologic factor. This condition has become so common in the 
Middle West and has an economic importance and scientific in- 
terest that warrants a careful investigation. 
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K. Van Sande, of Frankfort, reports an interesting experi- 
ment in immunizing calves against white scours by treating the 
mothers during gestation. Of 250 cows injected with 20 c.c. of 
an extract from the bacillus of white scours 91.63 per cent. ot 


the calves were rendered immune. The author concludes from 
‘his experiment that by means of this extract immunity is con- 


ferred upon the cows and transmitted to the young, rendering 
them refractory to the disease from time of birth. 

In the realm of toxic herbage very little has been accomplished 
aside from the naming and identification of plans which obser- 


" vation has shown to be poisonous. The loss of livestock from 


poisonous plans, especially on the open range, is very heavy. Sev- 
eral species of the so-called loco weeds are proven to be poison- 
ous to horses, cattle and sheep, but the identification of the poi- 
son has not been made, neither has a satisfactory remedy for the 
disease been found. Larkspur continues to exact an annual toll 
of several millions of dollars in livestock (mostly cattle) in the 
mountainous districts. Wyoming water hemlock (Cicuta), 
death cama (Zygadenus), lupin (Pupinus), pathogenic fungi, the 
leaves of wild cherry, cane and Kaffir corn and many others are 
poisoning animals at certain seasons of the year. 

Dr. O. L. Prien, of the Wyoming Experiment Station, as- 
sisted by Dr. H. S. Eakins, is working on the project of w oody 
aster and its disastrous effect upon sheep. 

To undertake to write a report covering the subject of infec- 
tious diseases, even though it be confined to a hint in this case 
and a suggestion in that, reminds me of a certain clubw oman 
who asked my assistance in preparing a paper on the “ Agricul- 
ture of Europe and America,” or again of the man who contem- 
plated writing a book on “ Universal Knowledge.” 

-A few suggestions are offered with, the hope that they may 
encourage discussion. 

When we consider how recent is the invention of the cotti- 


‘pound microscope and how the germ theory of disease has com- 
pletely revolutionized the science of disease and their treatment, 
“we are astounded at the progress made, and the true scientist with 


becoming modesty admits that as yet we have scarcely more than 


a glimpse of the complex processes of nature. The glory of the 


future in curative as well as preventive medicine is in the remedies 


‘which nature has provided in the body defenses. The chemnic 
‘substatice excreted by the bacilli of tuberculosis and utilized as 


tuberculin affords us the means which renders the detection and 
successful combating of this diséase possible’ * * * * 
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of the dates and places of their meetings. 
Secretaries are earnestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included 


in the following list : 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


nying table the data given is reported by many Secretaries as being of 
eir Associations, and it is to be regretted that some neglect to inform us 


: Date of Next Place of 
Name of Organization. Meeting. Meeting. Name and Address Secretary 

Alumni Ass’n Y.-A. V. 141 W. S4th St.| J. F. Carey, East Orange.N. 
American V. "MA Ass’n............| Week Aug. 26,’12| Indianapolis... Phi del hia 
Arkansas Veterinary Arthur, Russellville 
Ass’n Médécale Veterinare Fran-| 1st and 3d Thur. Lec.Room 

i of each month) val Un'y, Mon. LF . A. Houde, Montreal. 
B. A. I. Vet. In. A., Chicago...... 2d Fri. ea. mo...| Chicago....... A. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 
B.A. 1. Vet. In. A. So. Omaha ..| 3d Mon. ea. mo.| S. Cunha, Neb; E ackson, So. Omaha. 
Ottawa .......| A. E. James, Ottawa. 
Central N. Y. Vet. Med, Ass’n....| June and Nov... Syracuse. ....| W. B. Switzer, Oswego. 
Chicago State Ass 2d Tues. ea. mo 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n...... ..-| Feb. 6, 1912.. 
Delaware State Ver —) Apl.Jy. Oct: 
Essex Co.(N. J.) V. M. Av........ 3d Mon. ea. mo. 
Georgia State V. M.A.......... Dec. 21-22, es. 
V. M. A. of Geo. Wash. Un’y.. +++} 2d Sat. ea. mo. 


Idaho Ass’n of Vet. Graduates.... 
Illinois State V. M. Ass’n......... 
Indiana Veterinary Association.. 
Kansas 
Kentucky V. M 
Keystone V. M.A 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n........ 
Maryland State Vet. Society. sence 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n...... See 
Michigan State V. M. Ass’n...... 
State V. M. Ass’n..... 
State V.M. Ass’n.... 
1 


Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n........ 
Nebraska V. M 
New York S. V. M 
North Carolina V. M. Ass’n...... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n...... on 
North-Western Ohio V. M. A..... 
Ohio State V. M. Ass’n........... 
Ohio Soc. of Comparative Med.. 
Oklahoma V. M. Ass’n...... 
Ontario Vet. 


Pennsylvania State V. M.A... 
Philippine V. M. A 
Portland Vet. Med. ‘Ass'n... 
Province of Quebec V. M. A.. 
Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n........ 
South Carolina Ass’n of Veter’ns 
So. {llinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 
St. Louis Soc. of Vet. Inspectors. 


Dec. 14-15, 1911. 


Oct. 10-12, 1911.. 
an. 15-16, 1913.. 


th Wed. ea. mo. 
eb. 6-8, 1912... 
Jan. 10-12, 1912.. 


+ 29-30, 1912. 
anuary, 1912... 
ptember, 1912. 
une 1912 ... .. 
air Week, 1912. 
Feb. and Nov... 


April, 1912...... 
.| September, 1912. 
Callof 


President) M 


Wilmington .. 


Campbell Chisago. 


B. 

M. 
Ft. Collins....| B. F. Kaupp, Ft. Collins. 
H _ 


Dow, Willimantic. 
ie Houchin, Newark, Del. 


A. 
Newark, N. j. . F. Carey,East Orange,N.J. 
Bina Henrietta. 
Atlanta....... Americus. 
Wash., D.C.. A.T.A 
Louis ‘Cook, Cincinnati. 
G. E. Noble, Boise. 
Springfield .. L. A. Merillat, Chicago. 


Indianapolis .. A. 


F. Nelson, Lebanon. 


Portland 


E. 
Gs 
Baltimore.. H. 
Young’ sBost’n J H. Seale, Salem. 


St. Paul... 


. H. Burt, Manhattan. 
obert Graham, Lexington. 
E. H. Yunker, Phila. 
P. Flower, Baton R 
Ww.w atson, Brunswi 
H. Counselman, Sec’y. 


dson Black, Richmond. 
Ed. Leech, Winona. 


Col. 


-| Hal. C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 


Bozeman ..... Knowles, Livingston. 
Lincoln.......| W. H. Tuck, Weepin ater. 
Mili Ithaca, } 


Raleigh... 


Lima. 


Ragland, 


J. Kline, 


Reuben Hilt 
.| Up’ rSandusky) F. F. Sheets, Van an W ert, Ohio. 


Okla. City... 
Toronto ...... H. Sweetap 


, Su llivan. 
le. Toronto. 


hn Reichel, Glenolden. 


Kretzer, Manila. 


.| 4th Tues. ea. mo. Portland. Ore.| Sam. B. Foster, Portland,Ore 
Mon.and Gustave Boyer, Rigaud, P.Q. 
‘| jan. and June..| Providence .. ‘|Z; S. Pollard, Providence _ 
Clarence E. Smith, Greenville 
Centralia ..... F. Hockman, Louisville 


Jan. 2-3, 1912. 
1st Wed? fol. the 


2d Sun. ea. mo.| St. Louis.. Wn.T. Conway St.Louis,Mo. 
Schuylkill Valley V. M. A........| June 19, 1912... -| Reading .. scanaid W.G. Hu ernersvi 
Soc. Vet. Univ. Ww ,Wash’n, D.C 
South Dakota V. M.A......... ad Tues. July ’12| A S. W. Allen, Watertown. 
Southern Auxiliary ‘of California 
Jan.Apl.Jy.Oct. ii 4 A. Dell, Los Angeles. 
Se. St. Jose Vet. Insp. .| 4th Tues. ea. mo.) 407 Ill. Ave.... R. Collins, So. 
Texas V. M. Ass’n...............<| Mar. 18 19, 1912..| Fort Worth...) R. P. Bones ler, Col Sta 
Twin City V. M. Ass’n............| 2d Thu. ea. mo .| St.P. peered S. H. Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 
Utah Vet. Med. Ass’n......... Mar., Aa 5. 
Vet. Ass’n Dist. of Columbia..... 3d Wed. ea. mo.. i 1 St., Saskatchewan, Alta., Can. 
. W.......| M. Page Smith, Wash., D.C 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba......... | MidsummerFair| Winnipeg. F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 
Vet. Med. Ass’n of N. J........ .| Jersey City...| E. L. Loblein, New Brunswick. 
V. M. Ass’n, New York City.. t Wed. ea. 141 R. S. MacKellar, Y. City. 
Veteri Monthly........ jersey ity ...| A. F. Mount, Jersey City. . 
Virginia State V. M. Ass’n .......| July 19. Norfolk, Va...) Geo. C. Saville, Norfolk. 
rst & 3¢ Pullman.......| R. . Donohue, 


Washington State Col. Vv. M 
Western Penn. V. M. Ass’n.... 

Wisconsin Soc. Vet.Grad ....... 
York Co. (Pa.) V. M.A..... 


an. 
12 Thurs. 
uly, 19(2...... 
une 4, 1912..... 


Wenatchee....| Car Cozier, Belli 


Pittsbu Benjamin Gunner, 
anesville..... . P. West, Madison. 
ee) Bausticker, York, Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; Canadian subscriptions, $3.25; 
foreign countries, $3.60; students while attending college, $2; Students in Canada, $2.25; 
single copies, 25 cents. Copy for advertisements should be received by 10th of month. 


Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon changing 
their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary 
Review. 


Tue following extract from a letter recently received from a prominent 
Chicago business house, is a fair sample of the appreciation of the Review 
as an advertising medium, frequently expressed by its patrons: “Our busi- 
ness is increasing steadily, and we are satisfied that it is due in a great meas- 
ure to the results obtained from advertising in the Review, as the many let- 
ters we receive bear ample testimony. We are, very sincerely yours, Accu- 
racy Laboratories, per L. H. Reuter.” 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE has passed the experimental stage, and Parke, 
Davis & Co. now offer it to the veterinary profession with confidence as to 
its efficiency. It was only after four years of diligent research work in their 
laboratories that Dr. N. S. Ferry discovered the germ of canine distemper 
and announced his findings to the veterinary profession of the world through 
the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, July, 1910, naming the organism Bacillus 
bronchicanis; and after further research, he has changed the name of it to 
Bacillus bronchisepticus. (See AMERICAN VETERINARY Review, April, 1912.) 


Be prepared for gastric flatulence, a hot weather condition, by having in 
stock Brismo-Nirrox, prepared by the Nirrox CHemicat Co. This same 
house prepares Nirro-o-Satt, “ for the wound that has not healed.” See their 
adv. top of page 13 (adv. dept.). 


THe Sorsy Vaccine Company has removed from 157 North Franklin 
avenue to 105 North Wabash avenue, corner of Washington street. See ad- 
vertisement on page 7 (adv. dept.). 
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